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THE OLD NORTHWEST. 


Tr. S. VAN DYKE. 


There are many who have killed more game than I have but 
few who have hunted so many kinds with both rifle and gun in so 
many places, and fewer still who have added to the enjoyment of 
these as many varieties of fishing. For few who love the rod are also 
sportsmen and few sportsmen enjoy both rifle and gun. In all my 
wanderings I have found no place that, for combined sport with rifle, 
rod and gun, equals the old Northwest as it used to appear on the 
geography of my school days. Much as I love the lands of the sun, 
and especially that portion known as Southern California, I have 
never Seen the land I loved so much as Minnesota and Wisconsin as 
they were thirty years ago. The hunting and fishing took me there, 
they kept me there for 
years contrary to all my 
expectations when | 
went, and there they 
probably have 
kept me until to-day had 
not failing health com- 
pelled a radical change ot 
climate. 


would 


Other places have plen- 
ty of game and tish but 
they lack the combina- 
tion of the Northwest 
and you have to go too 
far for that variety which 
is the spice of life in the 
field as well as elsewhere. 
On the Atlantic coast the 
roaring wing of the 
ruffed grouse resounds 
in the darksome brake 
and dear little Bob White 
springs whizzing from 
the frosty stubble, but 
where is the prairie that 
adds such charm to 
those late summer days 
of the Northwest? Illi- 
nois used to have tine prairie with abundance of grouse booming 


over its swells, but the days were too often too hot, the corntields 
that the birds soon Jearned were their best friends were too large, 


and the corn was too high at the time you wanted to hunt. And 
then if you wanted fish for a change there was not a trout in the 
State as far as could be learned at that time. But in Minnesota you 
could find trout in almost any of the upland brooks and catch 
the bass where you had no fear of ague. No malaria ever rose from 
the dense woods that were so fragrant with basil and thyme and dit- 
tany and balm that kept the wild bee humming all the day. On the 
prairie where the rosin weed nodded over the tall sunflower and the 
golden lady’s-slipper bowed amid the wealth of ferns the air was as 
pure as at the North Pole. 
the woodcock in mud knee deep, and where the mire from which the 


And even if the swamp where we hunted 
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blue cardinal flower smiled to its scarlet sister in the tangied grass 
was as sticky and black as on the bottoms of the Illinois, there was 
still no malaria or anything unhealthy. 

In California we have fine shooting when the law and snow and 
ice compel the sportsman of the Northwest to consign his gun to 
oil and flannel and make the old dog hug the fire and hunt again in 
dreams. But, alas, we have no Bob White and the mellow twitter 
of the woodcock’s wing as he winds upward through the green can- 
Even that 
is growing dull, while the reverberating wing of the ruffed grouse 
is nearly two thousand miles away. 
of our bright winter weather for a few days among the sharp-tailed 
grouse in the old oak openings of Wisconsin and gladly exchange a 
little of our freedom from mud for a glimpse of my old friend, 

Bob White. 
quail we 


opy of summer’s wealth we hear only by memory’s ear. 


I would give half the charms 


The valley 
have always 
with us and no bird in 
the world is more easy 
to find on account of his 
numbers, though much 
scarcer than he once was, 
and far 
about straining your fa- 


more cunning 


vorite gun and. skilful 
hand. 
ing number of shots he 


otten 


But the bewilder- 


gives you seem 
tame beside the confusion 
[haveseen on the bottom 
lands of the Upper Mis 
sissippi when the wood- 
cock were concentrated 
by high water that cov- 
ered most of the dry 
land. Such shooting as 
I have seen there could 
not be duplicated in the 
world. On the Pacific 
coast it is of course un- 
known, and on the At 
lantic coast and most of 


the interior states 
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it is 
about equally unknown; because a rain there scatters the wood- 
cock all over the country; whereas, in Minnesota, they would not 
go to the bluffs or up their sides, but used to stay in the bottoms 
as long as there was any dry ground left. 

In Arizona and California and in parts of new and old Mexico 
you can find dove shooting that almost melts your gun and unjoints 
your neck as you try to follow the birds pitching and twisting in 
over the hill to the water holes; and the Arizona quail, whizzing 
downward out of the opposite side of a dense mesquite, is one of 
the most trying charms that flies. But I 
ruffed grouse thundering out of the thicket of crab-apple and wild 
plum into the Indian summer sunlight of Minnesota, or see his 


would rather have the 


broad tail outspread steer him on his winding way upward among 
the dense trunks of the big woods of Wisconsin. 
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| have found the deer so plenty in parts of Mexico that you 
could hardly help getting all you could dispose of, so plenty that 
you could let everything go but bucks and stir them up and make 
them run before you shoot at them. They are as fat and tine venison 
as any deer in America, but beside the wary animal that skips the big 
hurdles of the windfall in the big woods of the Northwest they are 
such wretched chumps that you feel disgusted with yourself for 
shooting at them. I could show you antelope glimmering like 
stilted ghosts tifty feet high through the mirage of the sunlit plain, 
but it is so far from any place, and the game is spoiled so quickly 
with the blow-flies, that, although you could shoot half a dozen a 
day,a man with any regard for the good things of this world would 
say—give me rather a rabbit in a land where I can at least give it 
away if don’t want it myself. So, too, I could take you to places 
on the peninsula of Lower California to-day where the mountain 
sheep are so plenty and tame that any boy can kill them. But 
all you would bring out would be the horns, and you would be 
tired of them before you reached home. To me no wickedness 
seems more abominable than killing for an alleged “trophy ” some 
noble animal that you cannot use. It is a far greater trophy to see 
the big-horn and keep the rifle down as | have done because I could 
do nothing with him. 
There is far more pleas- 
ure for me in seeing the 
white flag of the North- 
western deer wave {fare- 
well to my fondest hopes 
down the darkening 
aisles of the big woods, 
or tollowing on the side, 
out of sight behind the 
ridges, the trail that spar- 
kles fresh in the frosty 
snow. It is far cheaper, 
and even in the sight of 
heaven more respectable, 
to buy your “ trophies” 
and lie about them, than 
to murder in cold blood 
something know 
you will have to throw 
away. Thatis the draw- 
back to hunting in the 
few places where large 
game is still plenty in the 
great mountain regions 
of the United States and 

‘ains and hills of 


you 


Northwest the s... 
brush, and the strict enforcement o1 ue... 
game plenty where you can secure and use it in Christian style. 
Last summer while sitting by the side of Whitney creek twelve 
thousand feet above the sea in the highest part of the Sierra Nevada 
watching that rare and beautiful fish, the golden trout, my thoughts 
went back with a bound to those spring days spent along the 
brooks that wound through grass-fringed banks under arcades of 
alder and willow, then ran through open glades of fern and long 
green grass, then wheeled into thickets of wild plum and crab-apple, 
and rippled away amid viburnum and hazel. There I was amid stu- 
pendous scenery catching for the first time the rarest trout in the 
world, one that is said to be found nowhere else than in a few of 
the little brooks that roar away from the base of Mount Whitney, 
the highest point inthe Union. Yet I could not but feel that softer 
Scenery with more gamey fish such as I used to play with on the 


sine choppings overgrown with 
‘vill always make 


little tributaries of the Upper Mississippi would be a great improve- 
ment. 
and many of them can make the tyro feel very small, they lack most 
decidedly the snap and fire of the red speckled trout of the Eastern 


For although the mountain trout of California is a fine tish, 
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brooks. And though the golden trout is the most elegant of all the 
trout and even finer flavored than Salmo Fontinalis, impossible as 
that seems, and even though he feels nothing from birth to death 
but icy water a few rods from eternal snow banks, he is a mere 
blockhead beside the Minnesota trout and you soon tire of catching 
him. Below this in the larger streams the common Rocky Moun- 
tain trout is so plenty that you are met by the same difficulty as 
You are met a dozen times a day 
trying to make you a pres- 


in hunting above mentioned. 
ry parties in the same fix that you are, 
ent of a big string of trout to keep from throwing them away. It 
is all very grand, and it is a wonderful trip to the head waters of 
these streams, but | and my companion both agreed that we would 
rather have less scenery and less fish, and have them where you did 
not have to stop fishing soon after beginning. I never had to throw 
back any big trout in Minnesota. Here I have had to throw back 
big ones as well as small ones and then quit and go to camp before 
the morning was half done. And for all around pleasure I prefer 
the woods of the Northwest to any of our mountains There isa 
greater variety and richness of life that more than compensates for 
the lack of grandeur. 
surfeited, especially when that same sublimity makes it a half a 
day’s work to move 
your pack train only five 


Sublimity is very tine, but you soon become 


miles. 
trout fishing 


we have none worthy of 


Besides 


the name except in the 
ocean. Nor is there any 
other tish in the 
West generally that af- 
fords much pleasure to 
the angler. On the sum- 
that shimmers 


xreat 


mer sea 
so gently thealbicore and 
bonita will make your 
line ridge the water and 
the barracuda cut your 
fingers with continuous 
hauling, the yellow-tail 
will make the reel sing 
and the tuna make you 
wonder if your boatman 
is drunk or sober. But 
here again comes the old 
trouble. The yellow-tail 
is a tine fish on the table, 
but one of them 
“stall” the largest fam- 
ily in the land, and they 
are so plenty that to offer one to a friend is a mortal insult. 
Give me rather the bass that whirls the light tackle in the Min- 
nesota lake, the wall-eyed pike or the big pickerel that throws 
himself up into the sunlight above its smooth face; for all these 
you can at least give away, and the bass is gamy enough to suit 


will 


In WISCONSIN. 


anyone. 

There are parts of the West, especially on this coast, where water- 
fowl! of all kinds are now more abundant than in Minnesota or Wis- 
consin. But I have never seen ducks fly here as they once flew there; 
the old time evening flight that used to jar our nerves and elevate all 
our back hair is something I have never seen in what is now called 
the West norin Mexico. Nor do we have anything equal to the 
wild rice of the Northwestern lakes to fatten the ducks. On this 
coast a really fat duck is the exception, whereas on the Upper Mis- 
sissippi it is the rule. 

Of course I am writing now of what used to be, for it is twenty- 
one years since I fired a gun on the Mississippi. But I can see no 
reason why with enforcement of the good game laws now in force 
in that region there Should not be good shooting for all time. It is 
not necessary to have such quantities of game as we used to have 
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in order to have fine shooting. With improvements in instruments 
of the chase and means of comfort, with ducks baited and shot at 
only on certain days and in certain ways, even better shooting for 
the time actually spent on the ground can be had than we used to 
enjoy. Andthis can be done without having the enjoyment marred 
by anything artificial. Such game as deer will certainly become more 
plenty if such laws as Minnesota now has are enforced. The 
vast area there and in Wisconsin of land from which the pine has 
been cut, and on which the soil is too thin to justify its clearing for 
farming, becomes under the brush and briars that follow the path 
of the fires a vast nursery in which even the baby deer can laugh at 
the game butcher. The same with the big bogs and dense swamps of 
the North. Give them but half a chance when they come outside and 
moose and cariboo as well as the deer will take care of themselves. 
Better sentiments are now aiding in game protection. The genteel 
butcher’s boast of a big score has a different reception to-day than 
it had but a score of years gone by, and many a man is now 
ashamed of what he once took pride in. Yet his love for the tield 
has but increased. He loves the exercise of skill none the less but 
he loves nature more. He tinds his pleasure was not in mere killing 
but had a more enduring basis. Before he never took the trouble 
to analyze it, but now he tinds there is a pleasure in hunting game 
as well as in killing it, and that the great factor in this is the back- 
ground of nature on which the chase takes place. 

As this higher sportsmanship grows and becomes more fash- 
ionable, which it is certainly doing, the advantages of the upper 
Mississippi region Over most all the rest of the country will become 
moreapparent. It was the soft and beautiful scenery, the ease ot 
getting about with wagon or boat through scenes that were in them- 
Selves a reward for the toil, even though game were scarce, that 
lirst won my heart and makes me regret to-day that I can no longer 
enjoy them as | once did. There are no lakes elsewhere like those 
lined with groves of timber from which we used to start the deer 
and hear the booming wing of the ruffed grouse on the one hand, 
but a stone’s throw from the prairie where the dog cantering gaily 
over the wild peas and lupins soon came to a point on a covey of 
the pinnated grouse, and but a rifle shot on the other hand from the 
shore where Wilson’s snipe was probing the mud of autumn with 
his soft bill and the wood-duck, as forerunner of the great north- 
ern horde of wild towl, was basking with the turtles on the log 
along the shore. There are no such prairies as those where these 
lakes abounded, where groves of timber softened the dead swell of 
the land and where cool breezes played almost every day in the 
summer, and hot nights, even after the hottest days, were something 
quite unknown. 

Phere is no rolling country in the Union that is so uniformly 
green with such soft tints on hill and dale as the bluff region ot the 
Upper Mississippi in summer. California can show 
but also more rocks, and Mexico can show broad strips of verdant 
land, but the hills will generally be deadly barren. But in these 
bluifs there was no ground too steep to hold a wealth of ferns and 


more colors 


moccasin-flowers amid the tangled grass, no rock too rough for the 
gay banner of the white birch to wave over. The whole was a pic- 
ture of gentle peace asleep on a couch of green velvet and always 
worth a trip to see even before chickens were “ripe.” Where else 
than on these bluffs can you tind the pinnated and the rutfed grouse 
so mingled that until the bird rises you cannot tell on what the dog 
is pointing? Only in some parts of the oak openings on the Wis- 
consin Side. tind Bob White lending his 
charming company to the combination as he often used to do when 
Only in the orchard-like expanses of time-bowed 


And where else can you 


{ hunted there. 
oaks that open on the benches of Wisconsin between the bottoms 
and the bluffs, or atong the edges of the prairie where it breaks into 
the higher hills. 

There are no such woods as the great virgin forests of Wiscon- 
sin and Minnesota, I care not where you go. The bass-wood and 
tulip tree, the elm and the maple, the hickory and the oak, the syca- 
more, butternut and walnut, with a score of lesser trees you may 
find elsewhere, but sekdom standing shoulder to shoulder in such 
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brotherly love as here, and offset at times by the tall dark form of the 
Norway or other pine. Flowers of course are in other woods, but in 
none that I know of in such wealth as here, while the stores of ber- 
ries, wild plums and other fruits, with the wild honey from the bees 
that hum louder than the banded dragon flies, cannot be surpassed 
on earth. No woods are so free from swamps or other impedi 
ments of travel, while the water is pure as the drip from an iceberg, 
with trout flashing in every winding stream, with deer everywhere 
for those who know how to tind them, and morning, noon and 
night throbbing with that mysterious drum that so puzzles the most 
intimate acquaintances of that wondrous beauty, the ruffed grouse 


THE CARE OF GAME PRESERVES. 
CHARLES HALLOCK. 

Among all lords proprietors the world over the first aim in lo- 
cating a breeding park is to secure a forested tract. Having accom 
plished this desideratum they proceed to stock their demesne with 
the game they desire to foster. giving it all needful protection 


in respect to fences and caretakers, and then wait hopefully 
tor the natural increase, leaving the creatures to shift for 
themselves, except for a modicum of feed thrown out to 
them in winter. This is all well enough as far as it goes; 


but costly experiments many times repeated have demonstrated 
that 
course indispensable to every game preServe; and forests which are 


something more is essential to success. Cover is of 
nut bearing yield much mast, browse, berries and roots; they turnish 
fuel and timber and afford nesting and breeding places; besides, 
Evergreens are especially desirable asa shelter 


All the same: to 


they hold moisture. 
tor birds, and a refuge from hawks and owls. 
preserve and propagate wild game to signal results, large grass areas 
It is an axiom that game breeds in the thickets and 
feeds in the open. cannot be a 
park. Taxonomically, a park is a meadow or open plain. 


are essential. 
A reservation which is all forest 


PARKS ARE WHAT IS WANTED. 

Everyone is aware that the superlative game regions of America 
are the everglades of Florida and the upland parks of the mountain 
ranges, which are expansive grass areas of many miles in extent, 
They are always inclosed by timber belts and interspersed with 
brush thickets, marshes and ponds, and watered by clear streams. 
The next most prolitic game regions are the open prairies ot the 
Northwest and Southwest, where parallel wooded creeks intersect 
the country every few miles,and sloughs and waterholes intervene. 
Grass harbors insects and therefore attracts birds and towls which 
resort to it for food for their young Besides, birds and 
hatch better in the sunlight thanin dense shade, and they only 
eat the grass, but they skulk in it and make their nests of it, and 
nest init. Even bears like grass spaces; to them, 
as well as to all animals omnivorous and carnivorous. In winter, 


thrive 

not 
wrass 1S a tonic 
grass either remains green under the snow or cures brown on the 
stools, and animals relish that sort of pabulum better than they do 
bitter buds, dead herbs, dessicated moss and dry barks, which are all 


that woods afford. In Northern 
deer hunters bait the runways along the edges of the forests with 


Michigan the most successful 
oats, corn and hay, and whenever the deer have once gotten a taste 
of it they stick to it as long as any is left, or until the last of their 
number is killed. Thisis in evidence. 

I have been reading a club prospectus printed several years 
ago by a Long Island Quaker named Valentine Hicks, in which he 
claims that the proportion of open tield and grass spaces to forest 
in a modern game preserve and shooting park should be as four to 
three; that is, if there are 3,000 acres of forest there should be 4,000 
acres of pasture, intervale and hay land. Upon these 4,000 acres 
enough hay and fodder can be cut to pay all the 
naintenance and leave a surplus besides. Three crops of blue grass, 
If itis not cut three 
Con- 
When young and tender it 


expenses of 


timothy and clover can be grown each season. 
times it lodges, and if it is left to ripen it is worth very little. 
stant grazing will keep it down, too. 
makes better fodder for crickets and grasshoppers 








All large tracts should be subdivided, and the sections inclosed 
by woven wire fences or by galvanized iron wires strung twelve 
feet high without barbs. Such fences are simple, durable, strong 
and cheap. Their construction varies according to the purposes for 
which they are required. For deer paddocks the wires should be 
strung from growing trees or posts set four rods apart with four 
inch spaces up to breast high, and above that a foot asunder. 
Woven wire fences require fewer posts. At quarter of a mile inter- 
vals re-entering angles can be constructed to serve as traps for 
impounding deer, it the stock is deticient at first. The wild bucks 
will press inward through the wires, which spring apart at the ends, 
but cannot get out. In the mating season many wild bucks can be 
gathered in by this device. Females should not be kept inside the 
breeding paddock after they are thirty months old. At that age 
they should be turned into the main park to be shot. They should 
be marked on the ear when young and a record kept. One buck 
to sixty does is the proper proportion for elk, deer, moose or cari- 
bou. Too many bucks make mischief. It is well enough to have 
separate inclosures tor the different species of cervide, however 
large the main preserves. Areas will be determined by circum- 
stances. If the number of inmates be kept restricted, a mile square 
willdo. Bucks not wanted for service should be castrated and 
turned into the shooting park. It prevents their fighting which 
makes them thin and their flesh rank. If castrated they keep tat 
and grow heavier and are better flavored, like capon fowl. The 
operation should be performed when about ten days old. If older 
it frightens them too much. It often kills old deer to catch them. 

AUGUST VENISON IS THE BEST MEAT FOR THE TABLE. 

Inclosures for moose should be on hilly ground in deciduous 
forest where there are glades or grass spaces. As their necks are 
short they stand facing up hill when grazing, though their prefer- 
ence is generally for browse, birch especially. Elk want more bot- 
tom lands with grass, vetch and willows. Caribou need moss in 
addition, and both ground and tree moss can be introduced and 
successfully cultivated on suitable situations in low or high alti- 
tudes. The right kinds must be selected. Caribou are easily do- 
mesticated if properly fed. [See monograph of the Reindeer, by 
Chas. Hallock, in Sheldon Jackson's last Alaska report to the U. S. 
Department of the Interior.] 

Buffalo should have a separate enclosure and not necessarily a 
wide range. They will thrive and breed in a cow yard and can be 
crossed both ways with domestic cattle and the progeny will be 
fertile. Ampleexperiments in Manitoba, Montana and Kansas have 
determined this fact. An extra strong fence will be required. In- 
terlacing the wires strengthens the fences. Had the buffalo in 
the Yellowstone National Park been segregated and coralled within 
an area sufficiently small to be effectually guarded by keepers, they 
would have increased rapidly by this time. Except for the long, 
Severe winters there would be no region so well adapted for pro- 
pagation of game from its natural resources, but as long as it is 
subject to the depredations of poachers they will not multiply. 
Any 50,000-acre tract, in order to be efficiently protected, must be 
subdivided into fenced areas under the charge of separate wardens, 
no matter if the entire main park itself be fenced. 

For hares a reticulated wire fence should be sunk two feet deep 
into the ground with meshes an inch wide by a foot long extend- 
ing upwards five feet above ground. Above that height the wires 
can be eight inches apart up to the top which should slant inward 
about two feet at an obtuse angle. Thus constructed, hares cannot 
dig out and wolves, foxes, lynxes, ete., can neither dig out nor 
jump out. Hares wiil breed so fast sometimes that it becomes 
necessary to introduce predatory animals to keep them down. By 
being chased they get exercise and keep as lively and alert as they 
were in the open, and make good sport. The great northern hare 
(lepus Americanus) which is common in the Catskill mountains and 
northward, might be introduced into the Appalachian range with 
advantage. It weighs twelve pounds or so, and with beagle hounds 
makes superlative sport in the winter season, especially after a 
light snow. Male hares not needed for breeding purposes should be 
castrated. It is a good plan to leave a few holes in the fence every 
four hundred yards for wild hares to enter by. Woven wire fences 
are the best for hares. 

© Birds needed for breeding purposes should be kept in the deer 
paddock, one male prairie chicken, or ruffed grouse or pheasant, to 
ten hens, and the same with turkeys. Prairie fowl are very fond of 
being among cattle, partly for protection and to pick over their 
ordure. Turkeys, pheasants, quail and common cotton-tail rabbits 
should run free in the main park to afford a variety of sport. Wild 
turkeys are very wild and will kill themselves if caught ana con- 
fined; or, sometimes while in the coop they will knock all the skin 
off their heads and then, if turned loose, will not come in to the 
yards for food, but keep hid in the bushand starve to death. They 
will not scratch in the usual way. : 

[CONCLUDED IN JUNE. ] 
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MOOSE IN MINNESOTA. 
Mark BiFF. 

An unwise law of the State of Minnesota has, without intent, 
created one of the tinest large game preserves in the Middle-West. 
Phe Red Lake Indian Reservation is a beautitul combination of short 
willow groves and blue-joint plain. It contains 3,260,000 acres of 
nearly level land. The greater portion of this rich property is held 
as ceded Indian lands, and lies in the northern part of the vast 
tract. Just south of its center is located the Red Lake Diminished 
Indian Reservation proper. One-third of this is covered with Red 
Lake and its myriad irrigating tentacles. The entire Indian cession 
is bounded on the north by the Canadian border, meandering that 
close-thicketed rendezvous of hoofed quadruped—the Lake of the 
Woods, and Rainy Lake river. From a branch line extending north 
from Crookston, entragce to the reservation is made every other 
day at Thief River Falf§fat the confluence of Thiet and Red Lake 
rivers. 

It was from this wild little town that I made my entrance into 
the Reservation in quest of deer and grouse. Our party consisted 
of Hon, Frank H. Rockwell and son Burt, of Pennsylvania, Mr. T. 
R. Palmer of the Minnesota Bar, the writer under commission from 
Several Eastern and Western papers, and the prince of successful 
guides, Edwin S. Wilcox, a twenty years’ ranger of this region. 

It was late in September when we entered the domain ot Chief 
Monsimoh. Monsimoh is Chippewa for moose dung, and the 
proud ruler of the Western branch of the Chippewas lodging here, 
is generally addressed as Chief Moose Dung. Our pack of two 
wagons was made up at the Ogahmah (Chippewa tor anything big 
and good), a hostelry which to my mind is generously equipped for 
the proper care of sportsmen. ~On a clear, cool, crisp morning we 
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moved north along the Thief river, a swift running water deep 
sunken in banks well thatched with rice, wire grass and squaw- 
willows —an excellent cover in which much aquatic game abounds 
Here seven dozen dowitcher is a fair day’s work. Rice beds, miles 
wide, east of the river, reke with mallards and redheads. 

Twenty-four miles to the interior and we are far from all signs 
of civilization. To Wilcox the trail inland seems as easy as the path 
to church. Yet there is often no more than a hoof-course for fifty 
miles, where this special favorite of the snake root digger has 
ranged and hunted these twenty-two years. 

“November the thirteenth, three years ago, about dusk,” he 
would say. as he punched his ponies over the undulating plain, “1 
shot a moose bull right over there behind that small clump o° wil- 
lows; he ran across the marsh about two mile from here and en- 
tered that moss grove just where you see those two lone birch 
swinging in the wind. I ran across country over there and cut him 
off by entering the grove just to the left of that in-cut, when | 
heard him cough. I didn’t move. After a little while | heard him 
get up and trot off. I kept the wind between us and followed him 
for near a mile off toward another swamp. It was nearly dark 
then ane Fly—my pony —was in that grove to the south. 1 knew 
the bull was hard hit and pretty sick, so I concluded to go back to 
the wagon and pitch camp for the night. Next morning I got trail 
o’ him and found him sicker’n a dog away off in that grove to the 
north. He must have heard me for he struggled desperately to get 
up from where he had lain all night. But he was too sick to get 
away, and he hadn’t stumbled off over thirty rod when he reeled 
and came down for good. That fellow weighed about eleven hun- 
dred. We'll drive near his frame and I'll show you where I 
dressed ’im.” 

In a manner quiet, unimpassioned, with an exactness of detail 
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and locality which is the severest test of a sportsman’s veracity, 
Wilcox recounted how he had earned the tons of moose, caribou, 
antelope and deer meat betore Minnesota passed a prohibitory law. 
In every experience he narrated to our party during its tortnight 
on the Reservation, there was the same character of modesty and 
absolute truth. With nothing but the Indian’s instinct to guide 
him, he never pointed erringly to the scene of his incidents. 





It was while thus lodged with him in September that I learned 
of what is in reality the moose-yvard of the North Star State. It is 
not My purpose to repeat the narratives of the party hunt, for they 
have already been published in newspapers; but I desire to attract 
American sportsmen to the moose, elk and caribou which breed in 
the Red Lake country undisturbed, only to meet sportsmen across 
the border. 

The Red Lake reservation is bounded on the north by Canada. 
On the east, south and west the country is settled. The southern 
portion of the reservation is heavilv timbered, the central featured 
with dense groves and swamps. Moose, elk and caribou breed in 
the central-southern part. Itis here and everywhere else within its 
borders, that this game is protected by that law of the State of 
Minnesota which prohibits the killing of moose, elk and caribou 
until the year 1898. That statute was enacted bv the legislature 
of 1893. Moose and elk are particularly migratory beasts his 
game breeds in the numerous moss thickets in the central part ot 
the reservation. The calves gradually roam to the north. Upon 
their maturity the movement to the north is regular. The game 
crosses the border every year. Bred, protected and matured in 
Minnesota, it meets Canadian “ prowess” and falls a prey to the 
guns of the Queen. It is this trio of quadrupeds, which is being 
bred in the Red Lake reservation, and then denied to American 
sportsmen, that our northern friends may enrich their annals of 
the chase; a privilege which is properly theirs. While the natural 
movement of the game is to the north, it will also be observed that 
civilization abuts the reservation on every other side,and that when 
the game moves at all it is virtually impelled to head for the fast- 
nesses in the Rainy Lake and river country. With the habit of 
movement thus enforced—a condition apparent when the Minne- 
sota law was passed —it is indeed astonishing that some exile to 
intellectuality did not discover what a boon was being conferred 
on Manitobans, 

The Indians on the reservation are not amenable to the state 
game laws, so long as they contine the hunt to the ceded lands. 
They kill some moose and caribou for food, but generally they avoid 
even this exertion unless forced to spoil an appetite. The squaws 
gather snake root which they sell for twenty cents a pound. About 
eizht thousand pounds were shipped from Thief River Falls this 
vear. Heretofore great quantities of venison have been shipped out 
of the reservation during the open season—Nov. 1st to 20th—but 
at the last session of the-Minnesota legislature a statute was enacted 
prohibiting the shipment of the meat to dealers, or its sale in any 
manner whatsoever. Five saddles was fixed as the limit to any one 
gun during the twenty days. 

The indications are that congress will open the Red Lake reser- 
vation for settlement in May, 1896. As early as last September, 
Major Baldwin, of the Chippewa Indian commission, tried to induce 
Secretary Hoke Smith to submit this fertile tract to agricultural in- 
dustry. As I happened to be on the reservation at the time, | am- 
plified the report by an interview with Chief Monsimoh, who was 
then on his way to the Red Lake agency in quest of his government 
allowance, the payment of which is attended with gay tnbal re- 
union and quasi-savage jubilee. The chief is a shrewd old warrior, 
keenly alive to the sinecure of office. With Cesar, he'd rather be 
chief of his own people than second at Rome —besides that would 
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avoid Mine's laugh. So while he personally espouses the main 
tenance of his domain intact, it is evident the greater number of the 
tribe is in favor of opening the land to settlement under favorable 
allotments to themselves. 

In view of this prospect, the questionable wisdom of the Min 
nesota law prohibiting all use of native moose, elk and caribou till 
1898, becomes apparent. Twelve years with the gun in Western 
haunts assures me that these three million acres constitute the 
greatest large game preserve in the Middle-West. The nearest other 
region where this game abounds is the Turtle Mountain range, just 
south of the Canadian border bounding North Dakota. North and 
west of Duluth—all through the Itasca region—the country is a 
wilderness wherein large game may tind retreat for another decade; 
but directly south and west of the reservation the finest stubble in 
the country glints in every autumn sun. When, therefore, the 
rush for claims is sounded, herd after herd of American-bred moose 
will trot before the white man’s prairie caravan. And they will 
carry their exodus into the Lake of the Woods country, where they 
will prove an exciting quarry to our friends, the Canucks 

To learn the virtue of this theory and to further ascertain that 
the game bred here was in reality an American wild-property worth 
our concern, I inaugurated a campaign with my guide, Wilcox, and 
went in quest of moose, with the kodak. About twelve miles from 
our party lodge, hard by a large tamarack swamp, with here and 
there a black-jack standing sentinel these many years, Wilcox had 
located a *‘lick.” The retreat was a likely timber, dense with an 
underbrush man high. Like sporadic blotches in the landscape, 
deep grass openings and dry swails afforded my camera the oppor 
tunities sought. Wilcox had been here before; he led me to several 
of his early adventures, attesting each account with the stark, 
bleached frame of some antlered victim. As we traversed the grass 
openings, extending in area from one-half to tive acres, we saw 
where the game had lain. . There were other surface-indications that 
the cloven hoof had pawed its restless spirit in the opening. The pains 
f the pledge I made with my guide before we entered the thicket 
were indeed of a testy nature. He was equipped with a Colt belcher 
and I had my Daly shot gun and a No. 2 kodak Though well 
prepared for a killing time, | had promised to obey the Minnesota 
legislature, notwithstanding my late acquired belief that in the year 
1893 that body of agrarian addlepates was doing business in a 
trance. Thus pledged to shoot only the kodak, we stealthily crept 
to where I could lie prone in the high grass within a few feet ot a 
run-way, distant from the “lick” about one hundred and thirty 
yards. Here I lay with ears acock and every sense on the alert for 
the tirst bull or cow which should trot past my ambush. A kodak 
portrait of live moose meat in its very nativity was something new 
to my ‘prentice journalism, and I gradually engendered an eager 
ness which touched the febrile state. 

Wilcox had the instincts of the Indian and the hound, and his 
was the endurance of both. He planned a detour of my ambush, 
beating the bush a half mile south of where | lay, and gradually 
coming toward the lick, while scouring all the timber standing be 
tween the two dry swamp beds. Before he left me we had agreed 
upon certain call signals in case | should, for any reason, shift my 
position. 





Moose Cow. 


It was about tea o'clock, with the sun plashing high lights on 
every leaf and blade. Our ponies were tethered about two miles 
away. There was no wind, but an intense calm hushed everything. 
Wilcox’s instructions were to await the game till it entered the 
opening, focus the camera from my hiding without disclosing my 
presence, and do my fiendish worst as it browsed near me or moved 
off ina hurry. The remarkable incident which followed shows 
plainly that the game had not been hunted to any extent in the 
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locality. The calves of three years ago had matured unmolested 
by the Indian or the sportsman. 

All suddenly I espied a cow shambling toward me in the run- 
way. Luckily the sun was about overhead and if she passed in the 
line of her present movement she would come within six feet of 
my blind. As she entered the opening | observed a bull following 
two hundred yards behind. Ihad held my kodak in readiness to geta 
broadside of the cow as she went by, but as she left the run-way when 
She entered the open, and came straight toward me, I instantly 
determined to get a large front view of her even at the risk of her 
flight. On she came, loitering to nip leaves by the way. As she 
crunched her bulk into the edge of the brush forming my cover, | 
was oblighed to raise the camera above the hazel and willow, and 
suddenly expose myself. This I resolved to do. Click! and I had 
gotten my first shot straight in her face. AsItlet my body down 
and to the left, crouching, | also wound the film. It was nervous 
work—with eyes on the startled beast and hands fumbling the 
parts of a camera. At my first appearance the cow stopped 
rigid with surprise, and remained in that attitude for tifteen sec- 
onds. Then she turned her head to the right toward the run-way 
and whinnied slightly, by which time I was up again with the ko- 
dak. Emboldened by what seemed the beast’s tameness, | stepped 
out of my cover and confronted her with the camera poised, just 
as she was moving toward the thicketed run-way, from which the 
bull had not yet emerged. Cli — and I was just about to get 
a full view portrait of the startled beast when like a suddenly 
erupted blasting plank, she reared on her hind legs and struck her 
fore hoofs with a vicious plunge hard upon my shoulders! In- 





YounG Butt Moose. 


stantly I conceived the idea that my health required a change. The 
camera had been knocked out of my tist, my glasses were on the 
ground and the broad-brimmed hat which her nose in its snorting 
descent had torn from my head, was left where I had no immedi- 
ate use for it. I had just turned my heel with marvelous alacrity, 
and was making for the dense thicket a few yards away, when the 
bull appeared in the opening—an austere monarch, a glorious 
Statue fixed in the grass and sun. ‘‘T’ell,” I muttered a hundred 
times as I stood where the cow could hardly chase me. 1 had 
hunted moose twice before and had come in touch with their 
whims and bodies several times, but I had never known a cow moose 
to deliberately charge a man. It was a new phenomena in wiid life. 
Experience had taught the wariness, the timidity, the social ex- 
clusiveness of the moose, but this cow’s conduct was a new one on 
me. 1 was thus meditating when both beasts slowly entered the 
tamarack at the farther edge of the opening. 

On hands and knees I soon recovered the hat and camera. The 
glasses were non est inventus. Marking the spot were the bovine 
embrace occurred, I was about to creep after the twain for another 
Set-to, when a handsome pair of young bulls pushed through the 
underbrush within forty yards of me. Before they discovered me 
I had them on the film. Unlike the audacious cow, both animals 
plunged back into the timber. They didn’t yo far, however, for Wil- 
cox intercepted them, driving them out several hundred yards to 
the left, where I was searching for the first pair—without success, 
however. Finally | got another shot at the second pair, and then 
one at the cow, after Wilcox had held his nose to the ground an hour 
searching for my glasses. He found them with that same instinct- 


ive invention which has brought him success in every hunt. He cut 
the high grass with his hunting knife, then found the glasses in the 
stubble. 

The day had waned far into the afternoon and we were punch- 
ing our ponies toward camp. Wilcox was still laboring with »icu- 
ritic laughter at my encounter with the cow. He termed her « vn- 
duct “outrageous,” but assured me that he had known the cow 
moose to charge an enemy before. I learned that in seasons of 
their aphrodisiacs, the moose cow is ready fora fight with anything. 
They charge upon and crush all natural enemies—and certainly there 
was no friendship in this. 

But what impressed me most—besides a painful clavicle—was 
the fact that this herd of seven moose—four old ones and three 
two-year-olds—should be virtually intact thirty miles from a bus- 
tling little town on the edge of the reservation; that it was possible 
to procure the kodaks with any degree of satisfaction. It will be 
observed in one of the pictures that the film is somewhat blurred. 
This is the full length portrait of the cow who served her objec- 
tions on me with both feet. In falling, the lens must have jarred 
and let in light enough to marr the picture—the better evidence 
though, of what Wilcox deemed and “ outrage.” So far as] amad- 
vised, these are the first kodaks made of moose in their nativity. 

What Wilcox and the people of the Red Lake country want to 
know, is: Why is Minnesota, in all its legislative omniscience, 
breeding and protecting moose for the Canadian country, to the 
denial of Americans, their park and zoological interests, their mu- 
seums, their adventure and their sportsmanlike pleasure? The 
game is here, but, figuratively speaking, every calf is born with 
«*American’s Keep Off” branded on its rump. All honor to Can- 
adian sportsmen; they contribute no fault to produce these condi- 
tions; but the Red Lake people believe that the Minnesota law is 
not only barren of all good, but that it has also lost a valuable 
wild property to the state. 


CHIPS FROM THE BUFFALO’S WORK-SHOP. 
Dr. ELLIOTT COUES. 


The adage, ‘‘the workman is known by his chips” is literally 
realized in the present instance. The accompanying illustration is 
perhaps a trifle too symetrical and mathematically regular to be 
considered a pre-Raphaelite representation of the original, but it 
nevertheless gives a good idea of one of the most striking features 
of the scenery in many parts of the West, where the landscape con- 
sists chiefly of gopher holes and buffalo chips. If the reader is 
still in doubt about the picture, let him repair to the nearest pas- 
ture in New England or elsewhere, and ponder the aspects of Na- 
ture there displayed. The domestic variety of the article is a well 
known promoter of agriculture; the manifold uses of the wild chip 
are not so fully understood. Circumstances alter cases. Dirt is 
only a necessary article in the wrong place, for instance. The buf- 
falo chip, as simply such, is not an object of absorbing interest, 
nor one likely to excite thrilling emotions. It is not even an ad- 
junct of husbandry. Rightly interpreted, it assumes, however, 
vast consequences. AS an agent in the progress of civilization, the 
spirit of which is expressed in the remark that westward the course 
of empire takes its way, the buffalo chip rises to the plane of the 
steam engine and the electric telegraph, and acquires all the dignity 
which is supposed to enshroud questions of national importance, 





or matters of political economy. 1! am not sure, indeed, that it is 
not entitled to still higher rank, for it is certain, at any rate, that 
we move in some parts of the West without either steam or elec- 
tricity (mules replacing both), where it would be as impossible to 
live without buffalo chips as to exist without flour, coffee and to- 
bacco. 

Leaving, however, the political and financial aspects of the case 
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to the care of congress, supposed to be charged with the national 
welfare, we may proceed to consider the chip in some other of its 
many kinds of excellencies, more especial and more practical. 
Mythology, palzontology, physiology, and other sciences, as well 
as the culinary art, are more or less concerned in such matters. 
The homely human prototype of the buffalo chip has exercised the 
erudition of scholars, the logic of philosophers, and the wit of po- 
ets. Stercorarius was a Roman god who presided in this frequent 
urgent connection. The temples of Cloacina, in classic times, were 
no doubt more elegant and artistic than the modern edifices of 
similar character. Some of the wisdom and good taste of the an- 
cients seems to have been lost to late degenerate nations, though 
Rabelais, with the famous goose’s neck, to which Southey so feel- 
ing alludes in ‘* The Doctor,” has shown us that a proper apprecia- 
tion of certain delicacies of life survived at least to his day. ‘* They 
do things better in France.” 

Looking further back than the days of the Roman empire, we 
find the prehistoric chip which, under the learned name of copro- 
lite, has exercised the constructive faculties of paleontologists. 
Cuvier restored his beasts from a tooth or a bone. More modern 
science, coprolite in hand, sits in inquisition upon the digestive se- 
crets of animals dead these thousand ages—determines the carni 
vore or herbivore, and reconstructs the nether portions of its ali- 
mentary canal. History seeks her material in strange places, some- 
times; the most thoughtless acts of Eozoic animals are embalmed 
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Mark Twain apologizes in one of his books for the informa- 
tion it contains, which oozed out of him because he could not help 
it. ‘*The more I caulk up the sources, and the tighter | get, the 
more I leak wisdom,” he says, or words to that effect. 1 should 
prefer to continue in the company of Virgil and the Romans, but 
the last paragraph has caught me on my weak point—information. 
Who has not heard of the chip as fuel? Yet how few realize its im- 
portance, or fully understand that men are not seldom placed for 
days and weeks where the cup that cheers but not inebriates would 
be impossible—where, in short, their cake would be all dough 
but for the resources of the treeless prairie where the buffalo roams! 
A camp without a fire is like a home without a mother. Exactly 
what that is the poet who propounded the conundrum declined to 
Say. But the traveler has only to endure a wet Spell of weather, 
when ** buffalo chips won’t burn, d—— ’em,” to know how it is 
himself. 

Industry, as we are assured by various moralists, is most com- 
mendable; so likewise is physical exercise, according to medical 
authority. The buffalo chip stimulates industry and bodily activ- 
ity, adding to the long list of benefits conferred by appearing as a 
great moral and hygienic agent. What is more cheerful or more 
gratifying to one of a reflective turn of mind than to recline with a 
pipe on the green sward, on the shady side of the tent, and see 
some other fellow go for chips? We lie and smoke, and chew 
Straws, and wonder absent-mindedly how many miles we have 
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in her pages. Science, however, cannot too closely scrutinize 
matter subjected to her decisions. Coprolites of apparent antiquity 
may prove of more recent origin, as in the case of the Alaskan 
Specimen, apparently a petrifaction, lately submitted by some 
wicked wags of the International Telegraph Company to the Cali- 
fornian Academy of Science, which the learned body discovered, 
only just in time, to date no further back than the period of the 
present inhabitants of the country, its size and solidity being both 
explicable upon ethnological and geological considerations. 

I think it isin Virgil that a fine line occurs, describing a cavalry 
charge perhaps, or some similar theme. College boys usually in- 
tone it thus, dividing off the dactyls into feet :— 

**Quadrupe dantepu tremeoni tuquatit ungula campum.” 

The most literal, and at the same time poetic, translation of 
which runs 
“Shaking the mouldering plain with the thundering tramp of the horse 


hoofs. 

This line naturally comes to mind when the buffalo legions 
thunder by, and little change is needed to fit it to the new scene. 
The herd passes 

Leaving on limitless prairie the print of the buffalo’s cleft hoof, 
while to one of a practical turn of mind the more important con- 
sideration presents itself 


Dotting the plains with the chips which are handy for cooking a breakfast. 


come to-day, and how far it is to the next water; and all the while 
the busy brigade, with gunny sacks, pursue their peaceful avoca- 
tion. We see them scatter-merrily, like school boys at recess, and 
stoop and pick till their bags are plethoric with prospects of sup- 
per; then back they come, like bees laden with the sweets of flow- 
ers, and deposit their burdens, and go again, till the autocrat of 
the camp (by which I mean the cook) ‘‘reckons there’s enough.” 
It is very gratifying indeed, for besides the sordid consideration of 
supper there is a higher and a nobler principle involved. ** Satan 
finds some mischief still for idle hands to do;” and such is the in- 
genuity of the arch-fiend that had not these same men been gather- 
ing chips they might have been losing ‘‘chips” of another sort, be- 
hind the wagons, in those nefarious games of chance which are 
played with the devil’s own library. Certainly the buffalo chip is 
a great moral agent. pat 
The chip has other merits. Ambition, within certain limits, is 
most commendable. When a man loses his ambition he is ina 
bad way. He may take to drink, or to matrimony, or science, or 
some other questionable diversion; but that ambition which some- 
times stirs the human breast, at sight of innumerable chips of all 
shapes and sizes, is within bounds, and unlikely to o’erleap itself or 
fall on the other side. A simple and utilitarian form of this ambi- 
tion is to see who can gather the biggest pile in the shortest time. 
A far more esthetic phase of this laudable zeal is the exhibition not 
of the greatest number of miscellaneous chips, but of the largest 
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and most symmetrical, and altogether most perfect single chip. — It 
becomes exciting when a number of specimens are exhibited, and 
their respective merits extolled. One aspirant for the palm claims 
size, and the tape line tests the claim; another symmetry, and the 
co-ordinates of the curve are found by the assistant mathematician; 
another adduces the absolute homogeneity and perfect combusti- 
bility of his champion chip. In this embarrassment of riches the 
case is hopeless; the specimens go to the tire, and the matter ends, 
like other ambition, in smoke. 

Geographically considered, the buffalo chip is likewise a suc- 
cess. I do not now allude to any geographical determinations ac- 
cording to the number of chips per acre, or per square mile; for 
this, though not without its interest, would be somewhat unpracti- 
cal in its results. I refer to the use of chips in marking boundaries 
of states—even of nations. Ina country devoid of sticks or stones, or 
other movable turniture excepting chips, what more natural than 
that chips heaped in sufficient quantity should serve as mile stones, 
or temporarily mark the spot where the surveyor set up his the- 
odolite? What more natural, again, than that a thoughttul traveler 

should cause to nestle in one of the chinks of chip, set up on end, a 
scrap of paper, telling of latitude and longitude and distances, to 
guide a less experienced friend aright?) The Minotaur, that dreadful 
bull of olden time, lived in a labyrinth that Dedalus built, and the 
rash youth who went in to slay that animal might never have come 
out again had it not been tor the thread which Ariadne gave him, 
and had not this gentle maiden stood outside and jerked the string 
occasionally to keep his courage up. Yet the labyrinth was not 
more intricate to him than the prairie is to the average pilgrim; and 
it he has no string, and no Ariadne to pull it (maidens are scarce on 
the prairie) he need not be afraid to steer his course by a triendly 
pile of —well, of chips. 

The chip is an important thing to the zoologist! Not content 
with knowing where the buffalo may now be found, the curiosu 
zooloyist wishes to learn where the animal might, could, would or 
should have been found at any given period of historic time. For 
this information he must fall back on the chip, to some extent at 
least. The calculation is very simple. Given a chip upon a given 
spot, the presumptive evidence is strong that a buffalc stood ex- 
actly in tront of the same spot. At least such is the inference it 
the chip is found i statu quo, right side up, with a spear or two of 
grass growing through it (as represented in our illustration), and 
surrounded with a sort of halo of stimulated vegetation. We have 
only therefore to determine the age of the specimen. This is a 
matter of observation and experience. In the pure atmosphere of 
the prairie a Spring chip may be used for fuel in the Fall. It is 
not, however, thoroughly seasoned until it has experienced the 
adversities of at least one Winter of discontent, and harbored for 
one glorious Summer a colony of many-legged crawlers, which 
fatten upon the animal portion of its organization, reducing it toa 
dry, porous, spongy substance, in which no suspicion of the bo- 
vine inheres. In this state it survives for many years -let us say 
for x years. Consequently, if found in this state, a buffalo went 
that way the same number of vears betore — years, for instance. 
The equation, x =r, which is readily reduced by ordinary algebra, 
is the required solution of the problem. There are still more won- 
derful attributes and qualities of the many sided chip, but press of 
other matter on these columns forbids me to mention more than 
one. 1 will close by speaking of the chip as an antidote to tobacco, 
and prove this unsuspected and hitherto unrecorded quality. Chips 
being distributed onthe prairie with lavish impartiality, it is almost 
a Necessary consequence that the average camp ground includes an 
average number, and that the area enclosed within the walls of a 
tent contains a proportionate part of the whole. Fresh importa- 
tions of pilgrims from the States often cause to be removed these 
relics of departed greatness. More experienced travelers content 
themselves with kicking outa few of the largest denomination, dis- 
daining to notice the remaining fractional currency. One of these 
old hands was, I regret to say, in the habit of chewing tobacco; 
nay, more, on Seeking his couch, after the fatigue of the day, he 
was wont to deposit his navy plug and his revolver alongside his 
pillow ere he wooed the drowsy god, in order that, on awaken- 
ing, he might, without the exertion of arising, fortify himself for 
the duties of the new born day by taking a chew. One morn, just 
as the golden sun arose to smile once more upon the face of Na- 
ture, and when all the little birds were singing their matutinal 
praises to their Creator, this warrior, fresh from the land of vir 
tuous dreams, reached torth his red right hand to clutch the cov 
eted morsel. His tingers closed mechanically upon a thing which 
gave no sign ot his impending fate: nor was the fond illusion lost 
until it was foo date. Of all sad words of tongue or pen, the sad 
dest are these: it might have been a plug of tobacco, but it wasn’t; 
it was a chip 


Note—The foregoing unique and classical sketch was written by this 


eminent author in 1875, but has never been published. Buffalo were 
abundant in those days, and their grazing grounds were liberally strewn 
vith the familiar chips, which furnished the plainsman’s only fuel in some 
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This department is dedicated to womankind. 
Herein she may exploit her love for or achievements 
in the field or the stream, with rod, gun and camera; 
recount her observations of nature, her experiences, 
and her theories of the recreative existence in the 
sunand shade. Articles designed for this department 
should be written on one side of the paper and 
signed with the writer's true name, not necessarily 
for publication. 





Sweel daughter of a rough and stormy sire, 
hoar winter's blooming child, delightful spring.” 





WOMAN’S CRUISE OF THE YELLOW RIVER. 
RURITANIA, 

When we left the station at St. Paul, September 23d, our friends 
bade us adieu with many misgivings, fearing that the women of the 
party would not live to tell the tale of the hardships which, in all 
probability, must be endured. There were four of us, the two 
“ Mighty Hunters,” with their respective wives, who looked forward 
with no little anticipations of pleasure to their first experience ot 
roughing it on a hunting trip in the wilds of the great Northwest. 

The trip of ninety miles was to be made principally in canoes 
or small hunting skiffs, after which a drive of tifty miles across the 
country would bring us to the first station on the homeward route. 
rhe train took us by way of Stillwater and Hudson, through a very 
beautiful country, but as the landscape further north unfolded itselt 
to view, the scenery grew to be the very “Abomination of Desola- 
tion,” so unattractive and barren was it after the tremendous torest 
tires which had laid waste so many villages and valuable timber 
lands the year previous. We arrived at a small town in Northern 
Wisconsin at 1:30 p.M. After a dainty luncheon with the friends 
who met us at the station, and who had three conveyances in readi- 
ness to take us to our destination, we started for the river which 
was to be our constant companion for the next two weeks. After 
a pleasant drive over hill and dale we reached the landing place 
about 4:30 Pp. M., and were deposited at a small bridge on the Yellow 
river where a miniature cataract roared by with resistless force. 
There we were left in the wilderness with literally no place to rest 
our heads. The Yellow river rises near Spooner, Wis., flows north- 
west a hundred winding miles, feeds Yellow lake in Burnett county 
and empties into the St. Croix. The huntresses felt a trifle dubious, 
but kept their spirits up to the sticking point, and all were soon busily 
engaged in preparations for a move down the stream, which was 
decided would be a better camping place. The spot selected was 
half a mile below the landing place at a beautiful bend in the river, 
where the water became more subdued in its murmurings. The 
tents were pitched, pine boughs for the beds were cut, camp tire 
made and supper under way all within thirty-five minutes after 
landing. The tirst * Mighty Hunter” was cook and general utility 
man, while second “ Mighty Hunter” made the tires and hauled the 
water for the general house work. The huntresses made the beds, 
kept the camp tidy and sometimes were permitted to wash the 
dishes—when the “ Mighty Hunters” were absent. This was the 
usual order of work during the 
trip. When the supper was 
about to be served the savory 
odors escaping from the fried 
sweet potatoes, bacon and cof- 
fee, brought us around the 
camp fire in short order, where 
we hungrily watched operations. 
The feast was fit for a king, and 
our appetites were in royal trim. 
After the dishes were washed 
and everything put away tor 
the night, we sat around the 
camp fire while the “ Mighty 
Hunters” swapped yarns of 
former hunts, and made plans 
for the morrow. The bright 
moonlight flooded forest and 
stream and seemed a greater 
boon than usual, as the weather yp ne ay 
had threatened all day. We re- 
tired amidst the hooting of owls and quacking of ducks, and were 
soc n lost in Slumber. 

We arose bright and early the next morning, and saw the sun 
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just peeping Over the hill-tops. After another appetizing repast, 
we broke camp. The tents were7x7 wall and afforded ample room 
tor two. The bedding consisted of tive double blankets, which 
were rolled in a rubber 
blanket,to protect them 
from rain, also to place 
on ground under bed 
clothes. The wearing 
apparel was placed ina 
rubber bag; both this 
and the bed clothing 
Served as seats in the 
skiff. To one skitf was 
pertioned off one box 
of provisions, while the 
longer One carried 
cooking utensils and a 
few other accessories. 
By 8:30 we were on 
our way down stream. 
Words cannot describe the nameless exhilaration of dritting downa 
rapid current with an occasional dip of the paddle asasteadier. The 
day was bright and still at first, but inan hour a strong south breeze 
sprung up, and on this crookedest of crooked rivers, it seemed to come 
alternately from all points of the compass, and most always dead 
ahead. After a morning of hard paddling, with no game in sight, 
the inner man became clamorous for food and rest. We selected a 
Sheltered bank, and soon steaming coffee, and warm pork and 
beans, subdued him sufficiently to admit of our continuing the 
journey with renewed zest. After an uneventful trip, we reached 
the Rice Lakes at sunset. This must have been Mr. Drake's re- 
ception day, for such a quacking and cackling was never heard be- 
tore. The Mighty Hunter’s eyes bulged out with wild excitement, 
and the paddles were stealthily but 
rapidly plied through the water. 
Just at this most agitating point an 
obstruction in the way of a log 
boom prevented our progress. We 
were either compelled to get 
through or make a detour of three 
miles. We resolved to get through 
**hook or crook,” as a journey of 
three miles against the wind had no 
charms after a day’s hard paddling. 
Phe tirst “*M. H.” pulled over his 
boat, huntress and all, with great 
difficulty, but as the skiff was tirm 
the danger was not great. The sec- 
ond **M. H.” had rather more dif- 
liculty; his boat was divided into 
two Sections, which could be fold- 
ed together like a trunk. These 
sections were held together by nuts 
and screws, and although perfectly 
seaworthy for ordinary purposes, 
was not sufficiently secure to drag 
over a log jam without great risk 
of breaking. After some hesitation 
the second Mighty Hunter and hunt- 
ress alighted gingerly on some slip- 
pery logs. The huntress hung to 
the log tooth and nail, while help- 
ing to steady the log upon which 
her “M.H.” was oscillating. The 
skiff was then carefully pulled over. 
We had a mile to make before 
reaching the happy hunting 
vrounds known to second “M. 
H.” the year before, and which no 
doubt first “M. H.” had already 
discovered. The spot selected was 
an ideal one, and soon everything 
was in order, with the coffee pot 
boiling merrily on the tire. The cook outdid himself in the repast 
which he laid before us. No sauce but hunger was needed after a 
day’s cruise of fifteen miles. That night we were awakened in the 
midst of sweet Slumber by the cry of a wild cat, which sounded sus- 
piciously near thetents. After an early breakfast the next morning 
the hunters took their guns and ammunition and left fora day’s hunt 
in the rice beds where the ducks were abundant the previous after- 
noon, The huntresses after tidying the camp, shouldered their 
rifles and took to the woods in search of partridges. They had not 
long to wait; One was obliging enough to appear and meet his fate 
at the hands of second huntress. That ended their luck for the day. 
Phe hunters came home at dusk radiant with success, having 
bagged thirty mallards. The enthusiasm for our ‘*cook” was wax- 
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ing Stronger and stronger at each new cuisine triumph, but it re- 
ceived a sudden check when we found that he had not provided 
Sufficient supplies to last us until we reached the promised land, 
about thirty miles down stream, where more provisions had been 
Shipped to us. We were now almost out of coffee, with only 
half a loaf of bread, condensed milk very low, ditto bacon and but- 
ter. When the second day dawned the situation became alarming. 
Ducks began to pall upon us as we had already eaten so many that 
we quacked. So the best thing to be done was to push on to ou 
case of supplies—knowing that ducks in abundance were to be 
found at the head of the lake. 

We had been on the river an hour when a steady rain set in. 
It turned colder and colder, and all were obliged to paddle vigor- 
ously to keep warm. The riveron either side was lined by marshes 
reaching inland aquarter of a mile. There was no place to land tor 
noonday lunch. We pushed on as quickly as possible, shooting 
rapids on the way, which made quite a diversion after the monot- 
onous journey of the morning. Wereached a wet and dismal camp 
about 6 o’clock, but soon a gigantic bontire dried the ground 
about for several feet. After the tents were pitched the rain ceased, 
and the moon coquettishly peeped out between broken banks of 
clouds. So far she had been very kind, lighting the camp every 
night, no matter what the weather had been during the day. Strange 
to say we Slept high and dry amid all the dampness. But the first 
look at the weather in the morning was discouraging. Nothing but 
a dismal drizzle, with ne promise of achange tor the better, How- 
ever, after breakfast it turned out to be better than we expected, 
and the journey that day was much pleasanter than the preceding 
one. But no ducks in sight. 

About 4 o'clock in the afternoon on the second day we arrived 
at a lonely farm house, the only habitation which we had seen for 
days. It was the most bleak and disreputable looking place one 
could imagine. A woman with a nightmare face came to the door 
and demanded to know what we 
were after. When she found that 
milk was the object of our desires, 
She said we could pay five cents a 
quart or go without it. As we did 
not want to yo “without it” we 
meekly replied that the price was 
satisfactory and would take five 
quarts. Aiew moments after the pail 
was given her, this engaging she ap- 
peared with the pail about half full 
of dirty milk, and demanded a dol- 
lar in payment. We politely re- 
quested her to pour some of it out, 
as wedid not want to pay so much. 
This she sternly refused to do. We 
gave her tifty cents and told her to 
keep the change, then “stood not on 
the order of our going, but went 
at once,” amidst a chorus of vitu- 
perations. Several of the grown-up 
sons were at home and they with 
the “old man” formed a villainous 
group. We afterwards learned that 
they were a lawless Set, and had fled 
to the wilds as fugitives from jus- 
tice. We camped that night two 
miles below the farm house, but 
met with no adventure. The aurora 
made a most beautiful display about 
bed time, and we feared it portended 
cold weather. But the next morn- 
ing was bright and cloudless and 
the journey delightful. We glided be 
tween banks of brilliant foliage,com 
ing upon many unexpected, beautiful 
turns in the river. Stillno ducksin 
sight, but we were gradually nearing 
the head of the lake, where they 
were known to plentiful. 

We arrived about noon, and here excitement greeted us in large 
quantities. Ducks, ducks, everywhere! The wild rice was full of 
them. Both the “Mighty Hunters” succeeded in bringing down a 
few, but could not get all they shot as they “fell in the marshes and 
disappeared.” We camped a mile further down the lake on the 
“narrows,” and remained there two days. The tirst day’s shooting 
was good, but after that the ducks decided to change their quarters 
to the opposite side of the lake, and we tollowed them, after tirst 
obtaining the long-looked-for supplies which had been shipped to 
us in care of a farmer. We found our last camp an ideal one, clear 
water running near, and a large projecting hill to the North, and 
weather perfection. Every night at sunset the guns of the “Mighty 
Hunters” sounded like small artillery, and they returned radiant 
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with success. The day before we were to break camp, the hunt- 
resses broiled and fried sixteen ducks to have cold tor supper, and 
for luncheon on the homeward trip the next day. The day before 
the cook had made for dinner a boullion of ducks, potatoes and 
onions, which was declared to be a great triumph of cuisine skill. 
Huntress number one made some delicious brown sugar candy, 
which was an unusual luxury in camps. This, with the other 
supplies, constituted what we called high living. When first 
“Mighty Hunter” went to the water's edge next morning to turn his 
skiff right side up, preparatory to an early morning’s shooting, a 
pole cat, who had been keeping dark after his feast of three ducks 
the night before, rushed out directly between first hunter’s feet, 
then turned and again disappeared under the skiff. At this juncture 
we heard a tremendous yell, then the tones quieted down into 
dulcet accents, as the animal was entreated to come forth. The 
hunter could not have made his meaning clear, as nothing could 
have withstood those pleading tones. So Mr. Pole Cat remained 
where he was. By this time second hunter rushed upon the scene. 
carrying his gun. When he viewed the situation he doubled over 
in convulsions of mirth, at the same time blurting: “Won't your 
skiff be a fragrant bed of roses, etc., etc.” Presently his laugh 
became less hilarious as Mr. Pole Cat decided to change quarters 
and domicile under second hunter’s boat. Then he became an 
active participant in the scene. - Keeping hold of the rope which 
was attached to the skiff he gradually pushed it out in the water, 
with the animal still under it. When the quarters became too moist 
tor Mr. Pole Cat he deliberately climbed upon the bottom of the 
skiff, and, as if realizing his power for evil, deliberately promenaded 
from one end of the skiff to the other, with the greatest nonchalance 
imaginable; monarch of all he surveyed, yet showing, thus far, 
unusual consideration. The hunters couldn’t shoot, as they were 
some distance above the skiff and feared putting holes in the 
bottom. Presently the skiff was drawn carefully near the shore. 
Mr. Pole Cat saw his chance and jumped. This was the signal for 
first hunter to show his marksmanship, which he did in a masterly 
manner, shooting him directly behind the ear, killing him instantly. 
We did not care so much for our camp after that, and were per- 
fectly willing to leave that afternoon, though the memory lingered 
around the boats for several days. That night we stayed at a farm 
house across the lake, and donned the garb of civilization for the 
first time in two weeks. The next morning we arose at 4 o'clock, 
breakfasted at 4:30, and at 5:30 were in the wagon which was to 
take us 30 miles to the nearest station, which we reached at 11 
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o'clock. We enjoyed the novelty of the journey in the early dawn. 
The sun arose a few moments after our departure, turning the frost 
which covered the brilliant foliage, into a net-work of diamond 
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dust. The air was just crisp enough to be pleasant, and we enjoved 
the experience to the 
fullest extent. We ar- 
rived home in the late 
atternoon, tired but 
happy. Each of the 
party had gained from 
ten to twelve pounds, 
and qualities of health 
and sunburn. We had 
ducks to give away, and 
large quantities re- 
Served for ourselves. 
What more could hunt- 
ters wish for? 

{Ruritania represents a 
type of American woman- 
hood which is extending 
the wholesome influence 
of its example in this 
country. Our wives and daughters are too prone to look with disdain up- 
on healthful, rustic associations of the character portrayed by this lady. 
There is the charm of novelty and new original experience in man and 
woman’s companionship in the field and stream and the day is not far off 
When the blouse and skirt will be a frequent feature of our glorious land- 
scape and its exhilarating wild life.—Epb. 
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SWEET MAY! COME BACK AGAIN! 


Clarence Hawks, the blind poet of New England, sings in dul 
cet strains when the flowers begin to bloom in the spring, albeit 
he cannot see them with the natural eye, and his fra-/a-is heard in 
melifluous consonance with the warble of the bluebird. Listen to 
the outflow of his melody! 


Sweet Mav! Sweet May! Come back again: 
‘Tis long since thou hast smiled. 

gring back thy gentle showers of rain, 
Thy fragrant tflowerets wild. 

Bring back the laughter of thy rills, 
The hum of drowsy bees, 

The verdant freshness of the hills, 
The bud-bespangled trees. 

Bring back thy songsters’ liquid flood 
Of music soft and low, 

jring back the sweet arbutus bud 
That blossoms down below. 

tring back each harbinger of spring, 
Of happy summer day; 

Let every voice of nature sing: 
**| would ‘twas always May'” 

Yes, the blind poet has lost his eyesight, and sportsmen will 
almost weep in sympathy when they learn that this precious gift 
was destroyed by a charge of shot in the face while he was atield 
with a careless companion. Nevertheless, the impressions previ- 
ously made upon the retina seem to be all the more vivid for hav- 
ing been physiologically developed in the dark, and he brings out 
all the beauties of nature in such enchanting colors that even those 
who do see, may See them better than before. Hawks’ new book 
of poems recently brought out by the “Picturesque Publishing 
Company,”of Northampton, Mass., has captivated all its readers, 
and edition after edition has been sold. His faculties have been 
stimulated by his deprivation to such a degree that the attention 
of physiclogists has been drawn to the phenomena. * The loss of 
his eyesight seems rather to enhance and intensify the pleasure 
which the other perceptive faculties afford. Hawks speaks of him- 
self as a “sportsman hors du combat.’ One thing is certain, and 
remarkable, that few habitues of the mountain streams which 
thread his native hills in Northwestern Massachusetts are more deft 
in casting the fly or bait, or handling a captive trout and bringing 
it to creel. It is easy to conceive how a blind man may sit in a 
boat and fish over its side with a hand line, but trout fishing by the 
river-Side or in mid-stream enlists more acute and active faculties. 
He can distinguish the riffle from the still pool by the cadence of 
the water, and tell where the shadows of the foliage fall upon the 
surface; and when the fish is on the line, the tension and direc- 
tion enable him to play him up to a final and triumphant capture, 


Mrs. Wm. P. Upham, wife of Gov. Upham, of Wisconsin, has 
presented the university of that state a very valuable collection of 
Stuffed birds, habitues of the badger state. The donor of this 
splendid gift, which is valued at $5000, is well taught in the or- 
nithology of some of the Western states. The specimens she has 
presented to the state university constitute one of the finest private 
collections in these parts. It is now te form the nucleus for more 
extended study by the university students. Mrs. Upham’s lectures 
upon the subject abound with interest to every lover of nature, and 
her intimate knowledge of Wisconsin’s wild flowers bespeaks her 
wide research in the field and forest. 
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BOER MARKSMANSHIP. 
“WANDERER.” 

Boer victories over highly trained disciplined British soldiers 
have doubtless been a source of surprise to many. Perhaps they 
have been given credit for a physical courage beyond that of the 
average dwellers in civilization. Yet such is not the case. They 
are brave after the manner of all men habituated to dangers; but 
their successes have been due to their knowledge of the country, 
their expertness in bushwhacking, and, above all, their wonderful 
marksmanship. 

Any given number of velt (prairie) Boers picked at random will 
undoubtedly outshoot the picked marksmen of any country if put 
to off-hand shooting at unknown distances in the open. Not only 
are they quick and true marksmen, but their marvelous accuracy in 
judging distance on their shimmering plains gives them an advantage 
hardly calculable. Their eyes have become trained by continuous 
hunting till they adjust sights almost intuitively and without seem- 
ing consideration. . 

To the tenderfoot on the South African velt this facility of 
sighting is at first astounding. He has tried it himself and overshot 
and undershot to his own utter disgust. He may have earned the 
reputation of a crack shot on the plains of India, the highlands of 
Scotland or the prairies of America, only to find himself all at sea 
at ranges beyond the flat trajectory of his Express rifle. 

Just one instance of this will be sufficient to demonstrate this 
fact when it is understood to be of every day occurrence. A 
party of us had gone out from 
Kimberly in the diamond fields for 
a week’s hunt. We were all dead 
shots at a mark, but DeVilliers, a 
splendid and unusually retined 
Specimen of the velt Boer, and 
Jacob Cloete, an Africander from 
Cape Colony, were marksmen of 
the highest rank in the field. One 
day we had failed to tind game 
of any kind till near sundown and 
were likely to go hungry, for we 
relied entirely on our rifles, when 
away to leeward on a dead level 
plain we sighted a small herd 
of hartebeast, a species of large 
antelope weighing some 250 
pounds. To ride to get the wind 
of them would put us into dark- 
ness, SO Jacob and DeVilliers dis- 
mounted for a long shot with their 
short Snider-Entields. 

“What have you got Jap? 

“Eight hundred, and I'll draw tine 
on the right hand one.” 

“That's me; but I'll aim a trifle 
high for the next, for he’s a little 
beyond.” 

From the knee, a steady deliber- 
ate aim, two shots almost as one, 
and DeVilliers’ buck kicked a few 


moments and lay still. Cloete’s Mr. Frank H. ROCKWELL AND PARTY FORDING THIEF RIVER. pone. 


ran a little and fell over. When 

we got up both were dead. DeVilliers’ was shot clean almost to 
the spot behind the shoulder, Cloete’s a foot back, the ball passing 
through the liver. 


TOURILLI FISH AND GAME CLUB. 


Commodore J. M. Gregory, of Quebec, sends us a long list of 
subscribers, and a copy of the 7th annual report of the Tourilli 
Fish and Game Ciub, of the Province of Quebec, of which he is 
president. Our thanks are due. The territorial limits of this some- 
what exclusive and enviable association, which is composed of ex- 
cellent members from the United States and Canada—we should 
say from Canada and the United States,—comprises sixty square 
miles, and includes the Sainte Anne, Tourilli and other rivers, and 
innumerable lakes, a few miles back of Quebec. The club has a 
beautiful club house and over twenty camps, and sixty Gaspe 
and other canoes. The entrance fee is $250 and $25 per annum, 
and the patrons of the WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM are invited to 
join it. 

Just fancy! you can leave St. Paul at 8:00 Pp. M., reach Montreal 
in the same car in thirty-four hours and Quebec in thirty-nine, say 
the second day at 2:00 Pp. M., take the Lake St. John cars to St. 
Raymond about thirty miles (from Quebec) and drive to the club 
house, thirteen miles up the Sainte Anne river, all in forty-eight 
hours. Mr. Gregory says: ‘We have-.one of the best cooks in the 
country and every comfort desired; we can take in four or five 
desirable members. You remember the enchanting scenery of the 
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Jacques Cartier river you once visited? Well, our scenery is still 
grander and our fishing better. Caribou abound on our limits, and 
our members are so delighted with the fishing and shooting that 
some are building their own houses on the upper portion of our 
limits, thirty-five miles away from the principal club-house. We 
feel sure that there is no place like this domain in all Canada which 
combines proximity to civilization with all the sylvan attractions 
of the bush. Trout fishing begins in these waters in May, and 
is at its most comfortable best in June. Later the black flies are 
apt to be troublesome.” 


PRINCE OF ALLIGATORS. 

One of the largest alligators on record was killed about the 
middle of April on the east branch of the New river in Onslow 
county,North Carolina, by Thos. A.Mcintyre, of the New York Pro- 
duce Exchange and Capt. Geo. Purdy, who runs a steamboat to 
and from Jacksonville, the county seat. The creature measured 
eighteen feet, which is a foot longer than the big Mississippi alliga- 
tor shown at the World’s Cotton Exposition at New Orleans in 
1884-5. Mr. McIntyre is president of the Wilmington, Newburn & 
Norfolk railroad,and owns a $100,000 stock farm on the New river, 
which is the winter rendezvous of many invited sportsmen. It seems 
that a hunting party fellin with the ‘gator on one of those warm days 
when the temperature ran up into the aspiring eighties, and while 
he was quietly sunning himself he got the the contents of a forty- 
four calibre Winchester. The shock was stunning, for he gave up 
his life apparently without a 
struggle. Then the _ hunters 
slipped a stout rope over his 
corrugated caudal, with the inten- 
tion to haul him to the Glenoe 
Farm. But he didn’t haul worth 
a cent. The motive power had 
hardly gotten a purchase on him, 
when with one perfunctory swipe 
of his almighty tail he capsized 
the boat and converted the whole 
outtit, men, guns and hamper 
into one conglomerate mix. 
Everything which did not sink 
swam for the shore. It was a sort 
of toss-up for the parties: heads 
1 win, tails you lose. But the 
hunters triumphed in the end, as 
all brave hunters do, and the 
ungainly carcass was dragged up 
to Mr. Mcelntyre’s shooting 
box, to keep company with the 
eleven-foot alligator, since 
stuffed and mounted, which his 
son shot near the same locality 
two years ago. 

Heretofore Louisiana and Mis- 
sissippi have been prize winners 
at all alligator bench shows, 
but now eastern North Carolina 
claims the hoe-cake and corn- 


A hunting party of about twenty men is to start from this 
country for Africa. The trip will occupy four months and the dis- 
tance traveled will be 17,000 miles. It will include a visit to the 
Canary Islands, Sierra Leone, the Gold Coast, Gaboon, and a trip 
up the Ogowe and the Congo. The party is assured of at least one 
month of the finest hunting in the world. The hunting field to 
which the party will be taken, abounds in all sorts of game. Within 
a radius of twenty miles are scores of elephants, hundreds of buf- 
falo, herds of deer and vast numbers of wild hogs. There are hip- 
popotami, leopards, panthers, bush cats, civet cats, porcupines, ar- 
madillos, crocodiles, schools of monkeys, and the gorilla and chim- 
panzee. In addition to all of these animals there are plenty of 
pheasants, quail, ibis, curlew and marabou. Two men in the party 
will give their special attention to taking pictures for schools, col- 
leges and magazines. 


The beautiful Mayflower or trailing arbutus, emblem of Nova 
Scotia, and much prized in New England as the harbinger of spring, 
grows abundantly at Southern Pines, North Carolina, where it is 
indigenous and is cherished by the Northern visitors who flock 
there every winter by hundreds. They recognize it as a home friend. 


Mr. George M. Fairchild, estwhile president of the Canadian 
Club, of New York city, and for many years a prominent writer on 
sports of the field, is writing a volume on “Sports in Canada,” 
which will certainly be fetching if the author and the subject mat- 
ter are to be accepted as factors of success. 
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SUCCESS IS ASSURED. 


Since the issuance of our initial number in April, we have re- 
ceived such abundant commendation of the new journal, such 
wholesome encouragement and such a substance of support, that 
the founders of the WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM are more than 
ever convinced that intelligence, a clean concept of nature and its 
varied means to health and happiness,and earnest endeavor broadly 
projected, appeal to the people of this country. Our policies, by 
the hearty reception accorded our tirst number, are trending in the 
right way. For years it has been our belief that the people of the 
West, the daily participants inits freedom and advance; in the un- 
tamed naturalness of its rural and its rustic features, needed an in- 
telligent journal for the proper display of its virtues, its adventures, 
its boon to a life too often confined to the drudge of shop and 
desk. 

We want this journal to signify the recreative delights of ex- 
istence, as they may be enjoyed in the sun and shade of our glorious 
Seasons. All that may be found and properly enacted in this ele 
mentot our days, will form the subject matter of each number. 
We are in the very midst of the greatest game and scenic region in 
the country. Let us build it to a better-known estate; let us pre- 
Serve its features and enjoy them, applying human recreative need 
in a manner at once intelligent and wholesome. 

The May number is but another evidence of the advance we 
mean to make as the year progresses. Each succeeding number 
will vouch for the energy and enterprise invested in this work. 
Praise has come to us in huge portion for the April issue; but 
praise, while good and always desired, is not the substance which 
assures the existence of a labor like this, wherein the gold and silver 
question is of such dire concern to the hopeful publisher. Seal 
your praise with coin; much isn’t required; but a little from many 
sources rears th establishment for the benefit of all. Subscribe, 
therefore, before we misunderstand your delay. So far we have 
surprised everybody in the beauty and substance of the journal, and 
we are ready to repeat surprises and enlarge our work when sub 
tantial support fortities hope. Subscriptions are cominy in like 
biue-bills. Please get into the flight. 

* * * 
AMERICAN GAME PRESERVES. 

lt would strike an Old World denizen as something very odd 
that in a comparatively new country like America, where only a 
few years ago game was abundant, we should now have to be set- 
ting apart available areas as preserves for the purpose of propayga- 
ting those animals of the chase which a wanton destruction has al 
most extirpated. But the fact is, our territory is filling up so 
rapidly with population that settlements are incontinently spread 
ing over all the waste places; and as wild game and civilization are 
incompatible, the former disappears. Consequently such of our 
people as are interested in its preservaton are doing just what their 
brethren across the Atlantic were compelled to do centuries ago, 
with the result that we have already in this country a larger num- 


ber of public and private game preserves than England or Germany, 
many of which are much larger in extent. We have National 
Parks, State Parks, Zoological Gardens, and Acclimation Reserva- 
tions, in great diversity, not only of climate but of contour and en- 
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vironment; all of them demanding intelligent supervision and 
maintenance, and, it may be said, a special kind of service and care- 
taking better understood in estete Europe than in recent America. 

In view of these conditions, and of future contingencies, the 
United States government, with commendable forecast, has insti- 
tuted a Bureau of Forestry for the purpose of imparting instruction 
in the care and culture of forests and the management of game 
preserves, and it has made it a subdivision of the Department ot 
Agriculture, which is under the direct supervision of a cabinet ofti- 
cial; thereby recognizing its unquestioned economic importance. Val- 
uable bulletins have emanated from the bureau within the past ten 
years, and propagators have become well advanced in the new edu- 
cation. Nevertheless, our home people, from their antecedents 
and initial training, are necessarily deficient in that long experience 
of older European nations, in whom the art of forestry and its ger- 
mane pursuits have been inculcated for ages and transmitted from 
generation to generation; so that we have had to accept hitherto 
and depend upon the services of Old World experts, game-keepers 
and foresters, whose ideas, we discover as we progress, do not al- 
ways conform to the somewhat different physiological conditions 
which obtain on this side of the Atlantic. For this reason it would 
Seem desireable to procure such specific knowledge as is possible 
from masters to the manor bora, who have been reared on our 
own soil among our indigenous flora and fauna and under our 
brighter skies and clearer atmosphere. The experience of such 
men would be at least worth regarding. 

Mr. George Vanderbilt, to whom the public is rapidly learning 
to ascribe other attributes than love of money and vainglory, has 
undertaken, at great expense, to supply what is wanting in this di- 
rection by founding on his beautiful mountain estate at Biltmore, 
N. C.,a normal school of forestry and zoology, where scientitic 
husbandry may be taught, and students may be qualitied to teach 
the rest of mankind viticulture, arboriculture, dairying, road ma- 
king, game propagation and other high grade accomplishments. 
Secretary Morton, of the cabinet, says he considers Mr. Vander- 
bilt’s work just as important for the advancement of this country 
as that of the Department of Agriculture at Washington. He em- 
ploys seven hundred men under the direction of experts selected 
from the best professional materials of the Old and New Worlds,and 
spends more money every year than congress appropriates forthe 
Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Vanderbilt has already a large zoological garden and game 
preserve, and his grounds are as well suited to their requirements 
as any environment can be, being composed of mountain, valley, 
river-plain, and table land, with alternate grass spaces and expan- 
sive areas of forest, and wherever nature has seemed to be deticient 
the landscape gardener is intelligently adapting it. Not many game 
preserves are so fortunate in their conformation, for the table lands 
of Western North Carolina are a natural park. This circumstance 
of itself obviates to a great degree those fundamental errors which 
have hitherto handicapped all attempts at game propagation. — In 
further consideration of this subject, we refer our readers to an 
article elsewhere in the body of this magazine, from which some 
hints may be gathered regarding the construction and maintenance 
of game preserves. The writer was the first secretary of the 
Blooming Grove Park Association in Pennsylvania, incorporated 


twenty-five years ago. 


RICHARD WADDING DAVYSSE ON THE PROPER 
DEMISE OF ALLIGATORS. 

Richard Wadding Davis, using or abusing Harper's Weekly to 
do so, informs all sportsmen that the only way to shoot alligators 
is to tuck your bullet behind the fore leg, or where the tail ways 
near the ’gators aft end) In the wa7zve language of Wadding, whose 
knowledge of wild life was acquired while posing -as a studio 
dummy in the den of Charles Dana Jabson, the alligator is a tur 
bearing cuss of the amphibian family. This noble beast of the 
bayou is very hard to kill. In tact the only way to kill an alligater 
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is to put him to death. There is a soft little place behind and unde: 
his off tore leg not unlike that soft and pulsating place in the pate 
of some writers who prate about what is not true of Paris high life 
Make some arrangement with the alligator to plant your bullet in 
that very place, or death from fright on discovering your plot may 
A bullet well directed with the skill of a 
liar or Other natural history artist, is sure to penetrate the alligator’s 
skin, which, after all is not so thick and tough as the leather trunk 
binding on some of my critics. If the put, if it 
penetrates the heart, punctures the alimentary tire, ruptures the 
esophagus, Sprains the eyesight and rips up the lung, there is great 


not conveniently ensue. 


shot is thus 


likelihood that your quarry will decease of pneumonia anywhere 
within twelve minutes. 

if this doesn’t do the business the sportsman of the bayou 
must modify his arrangements without many formal negotiations 
It is & Scientitic fact that the tail of an alligator is nourished by the 
vegetable matter taken in by the beast as food. The tail is par 
ticularly partial to rhubard, commonly known as pie-plant, or as 
we Philadelphia-incubated authors term it 
rhe nutrient of pie-plant forms a gelatin, and this gelatin is of 
great resiliency. 
where the tail joins the trunk and other impedimenta of the alliga 
tor. The elasticity of this juncture is a great scheme of nature, in 


rheum rbaponticum. 


In time it forms a glutinous mass deftly lodged 


that it allows the ‘gator to wag his tail and steer himself through 
the morass and bayou where it is usually very damp and malarial, 
mal aqueous, but seldom mal de mer. 
Shoot him in this spot and you'll ring the bell and flop 
his 


Here is the sportsman’s 
chance. 
him over on his belly bellowing like a croup-suffering bull. 
is invariably a deadly shot unless, perchance, the alligator pays no 
attention to it and serenely ducks his nut and glides away in the 
soft, warm, plastic mud. In such a case consult your watch and 
see When your train leaves on the Plant line for New York. 

rhis, then, is the only way of successfully hunting alligators 
I think there will be no dispute about the sportsmanlike quality ot 
this method—at least not on the part of the alligators. I know 
whereof I speak, for I've worn gaiters all my eventful lite and 
hunted Third Avenue, New York, with my Kangaroos when the 
hours were wan and the nights as black as the interior department 
of a rhinoceros. See my report on the habits, manners, tastes 
and conventions of Reptiles, written for Instance and recorded in 
the Department for Cerebral Dust, at Washington. 

* * * 
AUTOPSY ON OFFICIAL REMAINS. 

Several changes have recently occurred in the personnel of the 
Minnesota Game and Fish Commission. Mr. A. L. Ferris ot 
Brainerd, having Mr. C. S. Benson of St. Cloud, was 
ippointed to succeed him. The new member adopts his official 
mantilla expressing a purpose to investigate the defunct, though 
much-agitated atfairs of the previous commission, of which Mr 
Andrus was the butfetted secretary. 
and suggestive admonition of retribution in the near future are 


resigned, 


Allegations of evil in the past 


vigorously asserted by the new member, and there may be inter 
eSting disclosures if somebody doesn’t flag the intended reform 
movement of the gentleman from St. Cloud. 

A little more anti-mortem official capacity on the part of the 
defunct commission would not have prompted this post-mortem 
And after all, though the report of the average 
investigating committee is as loud as a cannon shot, the damage is 
more to time than to the derelict. We fancy that the St. Cloud 
member might go forth with a six million candle-power search 
light in one hand and a bludgeon in the other looking for virtue in 
the old commission with the same measure of success which would 
attend him if he searched for the same trait in the clothes of a 
Kurd. 


examination. 


* * *% 
The Earl Dunraven has a big heart, the heart of a true Irish- 
man, which is steadfast always, and prompt to respond to a courtesy 
or kindness. Dunraven has been in this country, off and on, tor 


4 quarter of a century, and should know the temper of the Ameri 
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can peuple by this time. Perhaps he does? and perhaps the man- 


hood of the present generation is different trom that of the one 


preceding? However, diificulties lie all along the voyage of life and 
careful one may be 
and so it happened that the noble earl struck a 
entered for the yacht cup last fall! 
I know rock in the 


‘and bedad! that’s one of 


it is not easv to avoid them, no matter how 
when he 
“Faith 


ssel struck.) 


snag 
As the Irish pilot said; 
( Just 


And this reminds us of a happier 


every harbor!” then bis v 
Tem!” 
incident which came under our personal knowledge in the early 
Jack,” 
indian tighter of renown, presented Earl Dunraven with his old 
Springtield rifle, an “Indian Killer,” 
a tield of 
without a pang, we trow, that he parted with his time-tried and 
tool. 
demonstrated, forthwith, by his presenting Jack with one of Dou- 
£100 Sterling. Of 
course, a children-gun was a little strange to a grizzly hunter, but 
it came up to his shoulder all right, and just beneath the stock there 
beat another sympathetic heart as big as Dunraven’s. 


spring of 1874, when the redoubtable “Texas a scout and 


which had won a record tor 


him through many hazard and adventure. It was not 


trusty That the earl was appreciative and responsive, was 


vall’s very best 10-bore shot vuns, valued at 


During that year’s visit to America, Dunraven visited nearly all 
our hunting grounds, from Oregon to Florida The earl is as good 
a tield sportsman as he is water-man. 

& x . 

Utah, youngest child of the Federal States, has enacted a gamx 
law which, we are impelled to say, attracts the commendation ot 
every true Sportsman. It provides 

1. The export of game at all seasons is absolutely prohibited. 

2. The sale of trout, even within the state, is prohibited tor 
three years from the passage of the act. 

3. The killing of elk, deer, antelope and mountain sheep is 
prohibited for three years from passage of act 


4. Close season is extended materially 
5. Not more than tifteen birds or fifteen pounds of fish 
allowed to any one person in one day 


Observing this, can anyone doubt that the American people 
are gradually and surely inculcating a higher, more civilized sense 
of the wild life still unextinguished; a feature of nature which, with 
timely appreciation and preservation, may gladden generations, 
delight the present and feed palates and the love of untamed nature 
for time indefinite. Bravo, Utah! 


* * * 


Quail are reappearing in Minnesota. For years the plump 


little dodger has been won est inventus in the coverts of the North 
Star State. It was in 1888, when the early, deepggnd drifted snow 
smothered them out of existence generally. That was the season 
of their destruction, as all Western sportsmen will recall the severity 
of that winter. But the past seven seasons, has, with occasional 
exceptions, been more or less favorable to quail propagation, and 
the birds, surviving the severer conditions of snow, have muitiplied 
and restocked the hedge and covert. The past winter has been 
especially favorable to their preservation, because of the light snow- 
fall until late in March. In counties where quail have heretofore 
been almost an unknown quantity, next autumn’s guest will meet 
the wary little rustler 
om * 

The very beautitul trouting scene which occupies the upper 
right hand corner of our attractive vignette title page has come to 
Magazine, 


To be granted a rod privilege in 


us by the gracious favor of the proprietors of ‘Outing” 
Is it not winsome and inspiring? 
the same pellucid pool with our able and honored contemporary is 
baptism enough for our new venture, and a warrant of continued 
success for its sponsor. 

* * * 

There is some bold bluff scenery on the Rock Island Railway 
just betore reaching the Mississippi river, coming west. On the 
bottom lands the boys play toot ball on week days and base ball 
base ball on one side 


on Sundays 
ot the river, blut? on the other 


It is a great country for game; 
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Under this heading the Fie-p anp Srream will print photographs of 
Western gun and rod clubs and all items which may be of interest t 
them. We want views of clubs and trust that their officers will endeavor 
to make this department interesting by furnishing us appropriate matter. 


THE BRAINERD (MINN.) GUN CLUB. 
The above named shooting club, located at Brainerd, Minn., is 
known as one of the earliest and 
always one of the most wide-awake 
clubs in the state. 

The present officers are: F. S. 
Parker, president; Dr. W. Courtney, 
vice-president; W. H. Mantor, secre- 
tary; Geo. D. LaBar, treasurer; J. R. 
Smith, official scorer; A. E. Veon, 
field captain; A. F. Ferris, W.S. Mc 
Clenahan and N. McFadden, direc- 
tors. 

With a fine shooting park situ- 
ated ona table-land overlooking the 
Mississippi river, reached by an elec- 
tric railway, with a convenient club 
house and complete electric outtit, 
with plenty of electricity furnished 
by the power-house of the electric 
railway, the members can thoroughly 
enjoy trap shooting and can give visitors a comfortable welcome. 

rhe list of members, so far as information is at present obtain- 
able, is as follows: John Bubar, Dr. J.L. Camp, H. L. Casey, L. 
W. Chase, F. J. Closterman, Dr. W. Courtney, A. F. Ferris, J. T. 
Frater, Dr. A. F. Groves, J. M. Hayes, N. H. Ingersoll, Geo. A. 
Keene, Dr. S. M. Kirkwood, J. H. Koop. Geo. D. LaBar, W. H. 
Mantor, W. S. MecClenahan, James McCabe, N. McFadden, D. F. 
Mcintosh, C. P. McLean, F. S. Parker, A. Rheinthal, J.P. Saunders, 
J. R. Smith, Louis Tache, Capt. A. E. Veon, G. M. Walker, J. R. 
Westfall, Il. U. White. Wm. Wood. 

All of their guns are hammerless except three. Most of the 
members use smokeless powder of some kind. 

The earliest use of electric devices in springing traps is claimed 
by the members of this club. Many of the crack shots of the 
present time in the Northwest took their first electric lessons over 
the swift traps in the early tournaments held at Brainerd. Nothing 
Short of the best appliances will content these Brainerdites, and 
they started the year 1896 by putting in a new and complete set ot 
five expert traps and extras, including the latest electric pull, with 
other improvements of their own. 

The tournaments given by the Brainerd Gun Club have been 
uniformly well attended and in every way successful, and this year 
will, no doubt, see another of their jolly tournaments lasting two 
or three days. 

NORTH DAKOTA STATE SPORTSMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 

The North Dakota State Sportsmen’s Association was organized 
in January, 1895, pursuant to a call issued by a few of the more ac- 
tive sportsmen of the state, having for its object ‘‘the securing of 
proper legislation for protection of game and fish during the sea- 
son when it is improper to pursue or kill them, to ascertain, defend 
and protect the rights of sportsmen and land owners, to pronwte 
the organization of gun clubs for target shooting and to vigorously 
enforce the laws against the 
killing, sale, shipment of, or 
having unlawful possession of 
any game or fish.” The legis- 
lature then being in session the 
association set to work imme- 
diately to procure the pas- 
sage of a game law similar to 
the one now in force in Min- 
nesota, and while they did not 
Succeed in getting such a law as 
they wanted, a law was passed 
which is an improvement on the 
old one, which was generally re- j 
garded as a dead letter among 
all classes of sportsmen. 

The association has steadily in- 
creased in membership and will, 
we hope, by the time another 
legislature convenes, be strong 
enough to shape and procure the passage of a code of laws that will 
meet with the approval of all classes of sportsmen. 
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rhe association gave its first annual target shoot on June 13- 
14th last, and to say that it was a success is putting it mild, as all 
who attended went away well pleased with the management and 
treatment received, and expressing their avowed intention of re- 
turning to North Dakota again this year. The association has 
fixed June 10-11th as the dates for the holding of its second annual 
tournament and are hard at work getting out their programme, 
which will be worth the while of every person interested ia trap 
shooting to send for and read, as they propose to introduce several 
new features in their tournament, among which I might mention at 
this time the Rose system of division of purses, the manner ot 
distributing merchandise prizes and also a match between the two 
best lady trap shooters of the 
Northwest. 

The association has started 
out with but one object in view 

a determination to treat all 
classes of Shooters in as fair and 
equitable a manner as possible, 
and we already have assurances 
from all parts of the state that 
lead us to believe that the year 
1896 will be one long to be re- 
membered by the lovers of the 
gun in North Dakota. 

We can already boast of some 
as large and well equipped gun 
clubs as can be found in many of 
the older states, and should there 
continue to be such a dearth of " 
game as there was last year, the 
sportsmen will turn their atten- 
tion more to the trap as a means of recreation than heretofore. 

Dr. Carpenter, the winner of the state championship last year, 
is right in line and will be ready to meet all comers at our coming 
tournament who wish to wrest from him the honor. 

The association has decided to make this tournament a handi- 
cap event giving allowance to contestants according to their averages 
during the regular programme at the coming tournament. Each 
contestant will be allowed an extra bird for each tive points his 
average is below that of the high man, and by so doing hope to 
give everybody an even chance to win in this event. W. W. S. 

MINNEAPOLIS GUN CLUB. 

The Minneapolis Gun Club began the season's weekly trap 
attendance on April 22, in wind and rain. Sixteen members par- 
ticipated, two of whom were ladies. There were three badge 
events. In the Schlitz diamond trophy event, 25 singles, unknown 
angles, Lamb, of the amateur class, with a handicap of 4 birds, 
won on an actual score of 19 targets. The highest scores were 
made by Ensign, 22; Marshall, 21; Mrs. Shattuck, 20. 

In the club badge event, 10 singles, 5 pairs, Ensign won in the 
senior class, Mrs. Shattuck junior, and Lamb in the amateur, with 
scores of 17, 13 and 15 respectively. 

In the Val. Blatz diamond badge event, 15 singles, known angles, 
Lamb, with a handicap of 2 birds, won with an actual score of 13 
The club enthusiasm and work augurs well for a season of great 
activity and some brilliant display of skill. Seven new members 
were elected. Club shoots will be held every Thursday during the 
closed season. 


KALISPELL (MONT.) ROD AND CUN CLUB. 

Our third annual election, and tirst medal shoot of the season, 
was held at our grounds April 18th. While our grounds and club 
house are not as expensive as those of our eastern brothers, we are 
very comfortably located. Our present officers are: W. B. Green, 
president; Ed. A. Logan, vice-president; P. Ryan, captain; 1. C 
Thompson, secretary and treasurer 

The roster of the club being: H.H. Baldwin, S. Bywater, I. H 
Brookhouse, E. L. Bishop, E. L. Harwood, J. L. Cox, C. E. Conrad, 
J. C. Fitch, E. A. Logan, W. B. Green, C. W. Pomeroy. W. H. Heide 
man, P. Ryan, J. M. Mettler, Geo. H. Grubb, I. C. Thompson, E. I 
Parsons, R. E. Webster, J. E.Thompson, J. P. Rogers, W. C. Whipps, 
J. R. Van Cleve. 

Honorary members: John F. Cowan, Butte, Mont.; Percy 
Kennett, Helena, Mont.; Murray Miles, Anaconda, Mont.; A. B 
Keith, Helena Mont.; E. W. Batchelder, Madison, Wis.; Sam Lowe, 
Kalispell, Mont.; Geo. Stanford, Kalispell, Mont.; C. B. Yale, St. 
Paul, Minn.; Sidney M. Logan, Kalispell, Mont.; Dr. S. S. Kilving- 
ton, Minneapolis, Minn.; S. A. Smart, St. Paul, Minn.; A. W. Merri 
field, Pleasant Valley, Mont.; C. Wellington, St. Paul, Minn.; R 
Harding, Spokane, Wash.; Thos. Stein, Edingburgh, Ind.; Chas. S. 
Warren, Butte, Mont. 

While our membership is not large, our members are nearly all 
fair shots and enthusiastic sports. We are located in Flathead Val- 
ley, which, no doubt, contains the finest trout fishing, and a larger 
quantity of game, than any other section in the United States. We 
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have therein different kinds of trout and several other game tish; 
tor game, we have black and white tail deer, elk, moose, sheep, 
goat, black, cinnamon and silver tip bear, several kinds of grouse, 
with plenty of them in season. 

Bryant and Christianson, of Columbia Falls, captured and 
brought into their ranch eleven live elk last winter, and now have 
them for sale. Several parties in the valley have deer in their 
parks. Parties wishing to spend a few days or weeks catching the 
‘speckled beauties,” or hunting game in season, should correspond 
with W. B. Green, president, or Thompson, Secretary of the 
gun club. All information will be given with pleasure. Large hunt- 
ing and pleasure parties can be provided with expert guides, and 
outtits, pack horses, tents and camping equipments furnished by 
the guides. An abundance of hospitality here for gentlemen and 
women. Mr. Green isa host in himself. 


NORTHFIELD (MINN.) ROD AND GUN CLUB. 


This aggressive club is full of the proper trap spirit. It holds 
regular club shoots on Tuesday of each week. Its membership 
numbers about thirty good shots—men who have the higher sports: 
manship close at heart. The club’s officers are: Henry Fey, presi- 
dent; F. C. Harris, vice-president; W. F. Schilling, secretary; F. E. 
Watson, treasurer; J. F. McCullock, captain. The club grounds 
are beautifully situated on the west bank of the Cannon river, within 
easy distance from the center of the city. Some excellent scores 
were made at the first club shoot by J. F. McCullock, W. W. Ha- 
ber and F. E. and F. J. Watson. 

HOPE GUN CLUB 

The Hope (N.D.) Gun Club was organized during the past week 
with a membership of twenty-five, and the following prominent 
gentlemen constituting its able corps of officers: President, A. T. 
Ward; vice president, E. J. Pepper; secretary and treasurer, B.C.Shaw; 
field captain, L. A. Jacobson. A strong team will be sent to all 
Western tournaments, where they will undoubtedly acquit them- 
Selves in a true Sportsman-like manner. 


AMONG THE COTTONTAILS. 
Fditor Field and Stream: 

Phere were one or two copies of the April number of the 
WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM which fell into the hands of some ot 
the members of our M. C. K. Hunting club, who were more than 
pleased with it, and we all hope that it will meet with unbounded 
Success. [enclose you herewith check for $3.00 and ask you to 

send each of the following subscribers a copy of WESTERN FIELD 
AND STREAM tor One year, commencing withthe May, 1896, number, 
viz.: F. M. Kroenke, H. H. Werges, and Geo. A. McKenzie, all of 
Govtoni, Minnesota, and who are all members of the M. C. K. 
Hunting club, a club which was first organized in 1890, and which 
now has twenty-three active members. In the preamble to the 
constitution of our club we have the following: 

“The preservation and protection of ali game during the closed sea- 
sons in accordance with the laws of the State: anda part of article V. of 
said constitution reads as follows: “Any person of good repute in the 
community, * * * and who declares himself or herself to be a lover of 
sport with rod, gun, or dog,and who believes in the protection and preser- 
vation of wild game, may become a member of the club, ete.’ 

Hence you See that we are on the right track in the matter of 
che protection of our wild game, and we hope that the WESTERN 
FIELD AND STREAM will become a strong and able advocate of the 
same doctrine. 

Under another cover we take the liberty of sending you a 
photograph taken of our camp last fall when six members of our 
club spent a day among the rabbits (cottontails) on the north 
branch of the Rush river in this (Sibley) county. The names of the 
parties who appear upon the photograph are as follows: J. N. 
Schmidt, C. W. Clasen, Geo. A. McKenzie, J. H. Werges, F. M. 
Kroenke, and H. H. Werges. 

rhe names of the officers of the M. C. K. Hunting club of Gay- 
lord, Minnesota, are as follows: Charles W. Clasen, president: 
rhomas H. Reed, vice-president; Geo. A. McKenzie, secretary; Fred 
M. Kroenke, treasurer; and John H. Werges, marshal. 

Yours very truly, 

Gaylord, Minn. GEO. A. MCKENZIE, 

Secy. M. C. K. Club. 

P.S. The May number of WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM will be 
a welcome visitor at our next club meeting and will undoubtedly 
receive Several more Subscriptions. Me. 

ALEXANDRIA GUN CLUB. 

At the annual meeting of the Alexandria Gun Club held April 
6th, the following officers were elected for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, J. B. Cowing; vice president, N. P. Ward; secretary, J. E. 
Lundgren; treasurer, G G. S. Campbell; Captain, G. B. Ward; 
directors, H. B. Canfield, R. J. McNeil, W. B. Mitson. 

At the club events on April 15, with 15 targets thrown, J. E. 
Lundgren won medal from R. J. McNeil and O. O. Nelson, each ot 
whom had tied him with 12 birds broken. At the shoot on April 


22, P. O. Unumb won from ties with 11 birds. The Alexandria 
club is one of the enterprising aggregations in the West and its 
game shots awing are a school of skilled marksmen. 

The Wheatland (N. D.) Gun Club, ——- organized, and ably 
presided over by its noted president, Hon. J. W. Mitchell, is fast 
spreading its tame for the large proportion of crack shots it has 
within its ranks, Mr. W. Irysh, the club’s secretary, is the brilliant 
publisher of the Wheatland Eagle, and his accounts of the club 
events are in themselves good evidence of the pace the club will set 
in the state tournament in June. 






If you want vour shoot announced here, send 
in notes like the following. 


FIXTURES. 


American E. C. Powder Co’s tournament, New York, May 4 to 8. 

Valley Falls Gun Club’s tournament, Valley Falls, Kan., May 7 and 8. 

Racine Gun Club’s tournament, Racine, Wis., May 15 and 16 

Hazard Smokeless Powder tournament, Cincinnati, O., May 19, 20, 21 and 

R. S. Waddell, manager. 

Missouri State Fish and Game Protective Associ: ation’ s nineteenth annual 
tournament, Kansas City, Mo., May 19, 20, 21, 22 and 23 

National Gun Club’s tournament, Milwaukee, Wis., May 23 and 24. 

Montana State Sportsmen’s Association’s annual tournament. Missoula, 
Mont., under the auspices of the Missoula Rod and Gun Club. May 22, 
23 and 24. Will Cave, secretary. 

Kansas State Sportsmen’s Association’s annual tournament, Frankfort 
Kan., May 26, 27 and 28. 

Winona Gun Club’s tournament, Winona, Minn., May 30. 

California Inanimate Target Association's spring tournament, Stockton 
Cal., May 30 and 31. 

; JUNE. 

South Side Gun Club’s eleventh annual tournament, Milwaukee, Wis.. May 
30, 31 and June 

South Dakota Gun Club Association’s tournament, Madison, S. D.. June 2, 


>and 4. 
Illinois State Sportsmen’ s Association’s twenty-second annual tournament 
Chicago, June 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6. 


Minneapolis Gun Club’s tournament, Minneapolis, Minn., June } and 4. 

Ohio State Trap Shooters’ League tournament, Dayton, O., June 4, 10 
and 11 

lowa State Sportsmen’s Association’s annual tournament, Davenport, [a., 
June 9, 1Oand 11.) R. B. Cook, secretary. 

Annual tournament of the New York State Association for the Protection 
of Fish and Game, Buffalo, N. Y., under the auspices of the Audubon 
Gun Club, June 8, 9, 10, 11 and 12. E. W. Smith, secretary. 

North Dakota State Sportsmen’s second annual tournament, Farge, N. D 
June 10 and 11. W. W. Smith, secretary. 

Sibley Mound Gun Club’s tournament, Mankato, Minn., June 16.17 and 1 

Third annual tournament of the Sportsmen’s Association of the Northwest, 
Spokane, Wash., June 18, 19 and 20. H. Bolster, secretary 

Missouri State Amateur Association’s annual shooting tournament, Jeffer 
son City, Mo., June 23, 24 and 25. 


JULY. 
Elwood Gun Club’s tournament, Elwood, Ind., July 3 and 4 
Weeping Water Gun Club’s tournament, Weeping Water, Ne “b., July 4. 
Wisconsin Gun Club’s tournament, Wauwatosa, Wis. July 4 and 5. 
AUGUST. 
DuPont smokeless championship handicap live bird tournament, Chicayo, 
Ill., August 4, 5 and 6. 
Lake City Gun Club’s 3rd annual tournament, Warsaw, Ind.,August 19 and 20 


GILBERT DEFENDS THE Du PONT TROPHY. 

A large company of sportsmen and their friends, witnessed the 
match race at Watson’s Shooting Park, Burnside, on April 4th, 
between Mr. Fred Gilbert, of Spirit Lake, lowa, and Mr. Isaac W. 
Budd, of Pemberton, N. J., for the DuPont Championship trophy, 
the emblem won by Mr. Gilbert at Baltimore, Md., last October. 
The conditions of the race were as follows: 100 live birds per 
man, 30 yards rise, 50 yards boundary, except back of the traps, 
where the dead line was at the shooting score, the challenger, Mr. 
Budd, putting up $100.00 against the trophy held by Mr. Gilbert 
the winner to take both the money and the trophy, and the loser 
to pay for the two hundred birds used in the match. The retriev- 
ing was to be done by dogs, yet the principals reserved the right, 
in case of a doubtful bird, to gather it themselves. 

The birds were a hard, swift lot, put up in a strong wind trom 
the left and behind the traps. Mr. Gilbert scored 92; Mr. Budd, 
74, the eight lost to Mr. Gilbert falling dead just out of bounds. 
Thus the lowan retains the valuable DuPont trophy by an achieve- 
ment which is the more notabie because it was the tirst 100 bird 
race ever Shot by him 
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So then the year is repeating its old story again. We 
are come once more, thank God! to its most charming 
chapter. The violets and the Mayflowers are as its inscrip- 
tions or vignettes. It always makes a pleasant impression 
on us, When we open again at these pages of the book of 
life. —-Goerue. 

FISH IN SEASON IN MAY. 

Brook Trout—Sa/lmo Salvelinus 
Land-locked Salmon-—-S. gloveri. 
Lake Trout -S. naymacush. 
Lake Trout —S. siscowet. 
Salmon Trout—S,. malma 
Grayling—Thymallus tricolor. 
Speckled Perch—Pomxrvys annularis 
Shad—Alosa sapadissima. \|n southern waters. 
Herring—Coregonus aestivalis. {n southern waters. 
Pike Perch—Stizostedium vitreum. 

May is a close month for all kinds of game birds and animals. 


May is here with its promises and buds and the angling season 
is fairly open. The lakes and streams are clear of ice, and some 
eager protessionals in Minnesota and Wisconsin have already taken 
a“hack” at the speckled trout. It used to be the habit of the 
Brule river club to go to their water in May, and that is undoubt- 
edly the better month in the one respect of absence of flies and 
gnats, though June is always regarded as the month par excellencé 
tor trout. When trout are running, the angler hardly thinks of 
fishing for any other kinds of tish, and so the speckled beauties 
have become the constant and abiding theme for those who write 
of the pleasures of the woods, or participate in them. The Brule is 
not what it once was, as the inspired chronicler* of the club has it: 
“The beautiful, the singing river. The home of the leaping trout, 
crossed by the runways of the gentle deer; tilled with sweet mem- 
ories of the gentle craft, the loved companions and the days of sport. 
Its springs and waters sparkling with all these, and with still 
sweeter anticipations of other days to come on its bright bosom.” 

And he adds: 

“We used to make little trips up on the St. Croix, and in 
North Wisconsin, to Wolf Creek, the North Clam, Godfrey Brook, 
Bear Brook, Bolles Creek, Kinnikinick and Rush rivers, for the 
vamy little trout that did and does inhabit these streams, and many 
a basketful would a hard day’s work bring in, and many a hard 
day’s tramp would that same basketful cost, to say nothing of the 
cold wading and the broken tips among the alders. * * Qh! 
those were great days! And when we returned we doled out the 
little catch among our friends, and spoke of the great trout fishing 
on those streams. Then some old settler would speak of the Brule 
and tell of the tive-pound trout, how they would leap into the canoe; 
of the rapids and falls; of the rattling river and its beautiful 
springs, and we felt as you look now, a little incredulous, but still 
resolved to try it when we could. And so, one day they said that 
the Northern Pacitic had completed its line to Ashland, and that it 
crossed the Brule, as I have said: So some of us started, and now 
how shall I tell you of its beauties? How describe its surpassing 
loveliness, the murmurs of its shallows, the mirrored stillness of its 
deeps, the rush of its sparkling rapids, the calm aspect of its lovely 
lakes and broadened reaches, the lofty pine, the lance-like spruce, 
the graceful cedars, and the delicate balsams which fringe its banks ? 
No words can do it. Its beauties bathe you in their subtle essence. 
You can feel them, you absorb them, but you can no more trans- 
late or describe them than you could a melody or a perfume.” 

In such wise does a devotee of the angle become enthused by 
his recollection of his sylvan outings, and it is this enthusement 
which makes him long to go again when May comes around each 
year 

As | have said, the Brule is not the wild, secluded stream it 
once was. The “Brule Improvement Company” has improved it 
out of all form for anglers and poets, dammed it, in fact! But you 
can take the Chicago & Omaha Railroad, or the St. Paul & Duluth, 
and hie away to dozens and scores of bright waters where the 
trout leap alter the lambent ephemera, and though not as heavy fish 
as the Brule carried, are weighty and active enough to delight the 
angler; and there are comfortable hostelries at all points, with 
boats and guides to be had at fair prices. And you can take rail 
and steamer at Duluth and run down to Agate Bay, or further down 
the north shore, and fish the Devil’s Track and Grand Marais, two 
of the tinest trout streams in the United States, which come tumb- 
ling down the rocky face of the great watershed above, twelve 
hundred teet above the sea at its crown. 

The trout of Minnesota are all in its northeast section, where 
its minerals are, and all through the summer months, and into Sep- 
tember, will afford the angler sport equal to that of Maine and the 
~~ *Hion. C. D. O’Brien. 
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Canadian Provinces, with average weights perhaps as heavy. June 
is for fly fishing. Listen, please, to what an adept says about early 
spring tishing. 

May 1s essentially the worm-tishers’ month. Mr. Francis 
Francis, -the angling editor of London Field tor many years, 
but now dead and lamented, says in his “Book on Angling,” 
(and so say we all of us.) “I know nothing more pleas- 
ant than wandering dreamily away up amongst the hills by the 
side of some tiny brook, new to the angler, with no sound but the 
pipe of the plover or curlew, or the distant tinkle of the drowsy 
bell-wether; no incumbrance but a light rod, no bother about what 
flies will or will not suit, no tackle beyond a yard of gut and two 
or three hooks in a piece of brown paper, a small bag of moss 
with well scoured worms therein; a sandwich or a cold mutton 
chop, the latter preferred, in one pocket, and a flask of the dew that 
Shines in the star light when kings dinna ken in the other. Far, far 
beyond all care, away from rates, taxes, and telegrams, proots, 
publishers and printers’ devils; where there are neither division 
lists nor law lists, nor stock lists nor share lists, nor price lists nor 
betting lists, nor any lists whatever; where no newspaper can come 
to worry or unsettle you, and where you don’t care a straw how 
the world wags; where your clients are trout, your patients worms, 
your congregation mountain black faces, water onsels and dab- 
chicks, your court, hospital or church the pre-Adamite hills with 
the eternal sky above them, your inspiration the pure breeze ot 
heaven, far, far above all earthly corruption. Here, in delightful 
solitude, sauntering or scrambling on and on, and on and on, up- 
wards and upwards, from wee poolie to fern-clad cascade, casting 
or dropping the worm into either, or guiding it deftly under each 
hollow bank and past each ragged stone, pulling out a trout here 
and a trout there in the fair summer weather, with now a whiff of 
wild thyme or fragrant grass, and now a shaugh of the pipe, and 
an amazed and charmed gaze at the mountain crags above, and 
the ever changing scenery of the hills as the clouds flit over them, 
with just sport enough to give amusement without enchaining the 
attention so much as to prevent us dwelling in all the delights that 
nature spreads for us. This is, to my mind, the true delight of 
angling.” 

And this reminds the editor: We all know that the brook 
trout has no such tenacity of life as the yellow perch, black bass, 
eel and hornpout, but an exceptional instance came under our eye 
once which is worth mentioning. One August I was testing the tag 
end of the trouting season in a New England brook. It had long 
been a famous stream, but the results were not sufficiently encour 
aging to inspire serious regrets at the near advent of close time. 
The day being bright and the water at a low stage, a few troutlings 
came to hand, however, which I placed carefully among some fresh 
ferns in my creel, for | intended to win the surprise and delight, as 
well as the thanks, of an amiable elderly matron from abroad, who 
had never tasted the like, otherwise it woula have been wicked to 
have basketed such a meager and diminutive lot, in spite of the fact 
that a six-inch specimen from Mill Brook is a rarity in these days. 
The angler who wants to ‘‘contemplate” here must content himself 
with troutlets and not despise the day of small things. The woods 
are just as charming and the streams as loquacious and blithesome 
as if the fish were bigger, and I have learned after repeated abortive 
tests of the pools and rapids to enjoy myself by sitting on a boulder 
in mid-stream where the shade is densest and the breeze the coolest 
and taking a quiet smoke; and to call that the chief pleasure of 
angling. And why not? Didn't | push my way into the virgin 
woods at Lake Edward, back of Quebec, six years ago, and reach- 
ing by steam launch a point just twelve miles from the foot-prints of 
men; toss my baited hook and plummet into the dark, deep depths 
and pull out two-pound trout, true weight, hand over hand into 
the boat as one lifts a sounding lead from “five fa-athoms scant?” 
Gracious me! Such lazy old chunks of salmo salvelinus | never 
“hefted,” as the farmers say. They didn’t give any more play or 
more sport at the end of a pole, and to fish with flies was useless. 
When I had taken three of these I quit, myself; but I waited until 
my -boatman had lifted out an even twelve in commemoration of 
the miraculous draft, and then we up killek and made quick time 
toward running water, quite sated. 

After all, the enjoyment of angling is purely relative. Se 1s 
the enjoyment of eating, | suppose, or of dancing. It all depends, 
as it were. 

But I must not forget that Mill Brook trout which I began to 
speak of, and which I must tell you is still alive in a tank, an 
abiding memento of the wane of the season, and the lapse 
of another period, gone forever, to be added to the rapidly 
increasing score. Ah me! what pleasures of angling those van- 
ished years have afforded in the preterit. Where are the 
haunts of our youth, old friends? and whither shall we 
look in the future? Promptly I hear a stentorian boom from the 
Adirondack forests: ‘*Are they not preserved?” and an echo comes off 
from the Laurentian watershed: “Are they not preserved?” Well, 
yes; quite so. And so are finnen haddies and sal: mackerel! 
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Along the high crags and in the deep glens everywhere I read the 
posted notices: “No trespassing,” ‘*No fishing here.” And I tind 
that great domains have been segregated and made exclusive by law, 
and that the rich have forged the tiat. All along the trackless 
woods, where mocassin scarce disturbs the deer, I see the placards 
as flamboyant as the signs ot pills and bitters on the barns and 
corn cribs, proclaiming that only the lord of the manor is entitled 
to fish on this forty-mile tract and that this coterie of ten persons 
has vast territorial rights which are beyond encroachment, and I see 
no open vista through which a hopetul ray of light protrudes tor 
imMpecunious toilers who are so tond of anticipating for eleven 
months the outing assigned to the twelfth. So 1 reflect, and lask: 
“What is the perhaps common but very numerous public, to do 
for its tishing? Must it torego its inherent birthright as a com- 
munity and crush out its instinct? Where are the ninety and nine 
to go when every known place is pre-empted by the rich?” I sup- 
pose they ‘must walk,” as the Irishman has sententiously expressed 
it in the couplet. Henry George cannot help us. 

Right glad am I, good friends, come to think of it, that I have 
kept that little Mill Brook trout alive. While its livery continues 
to spangle in the pellucid depths of its tank, | shall never be com- 
peiled to waive my vested angling prerogatives. There is a pure, 
perpetual stream, cold from the mountain side, which is con- 
Sstantly running through that tank, and I amuse myself betimes by 
placing stones at the bottom where he may hide, and aquatic 
plants for him to toy with, and well-scoured angle worms for him 
to come up to and snatch from my fingers, as he at last found 
courage todo. A trout isan engaging pet, especially as the repre- 
Sentative of a rapidly waning race. Pretty mottled pied! How 
often do I imagine him grown to mighty proportions, and conjure 
up romantic situations where I may catch him over and over again 
with my rod and cast, just for the excitement of the pursuit, not 
to give him pain, and to dream of wilderness haunts which are full 
of just such fellows. But then, a much frequented stream cannot 
be a wilderness haunt, and how can anglers multiply if the tishing 
places do not increase in proportion? The only recourse to pre- 
vent a monopoly of the sequestered spots of the country is for the 
government to nationalize and set them apart for the public benefit 
and then to regulate their use. 

Having settled this point in my mind, 1 go back once more to 
that trout among the ferns in my basket, which was alive and 
flapping a full hour after I caught him. No doubt it was the 
moisture from those ferns which kept him alive so long; and he 
Showed such signs of vitality that I was encouraged to try and 
revive him. Never before had I seen a brook trout live so long 
out of water. Eels 1 have seen which seemed even livelier after 
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they were skinned, but never brook trout. My sympathies were 
aroused by my interest in the problem of restoration, and so, 
after | had had him awhiie in a pan of cold water, I was delighted 


to see him incline to his normal position of back uppermost. 
Then by degrees he recovered his animation, and after a convulsive 
gulp or two, darted off as gleefully as if asphyxiation had never 
distressed him. This is about the whole story, which is simple 
enough in itself, but it illustrates a mystery in nature and stimul- 
ates a theme tor these few reflections. 


WHATEVER YOU DO, FISH FAIRLY! 
CHARLES CRISTADORO. 

When Sairey Gamp and Betsy Prig had their memorable ante- 
bellum supper, Sairey fanned the smouldering tinder into a blaze 
on noticing Betsy drinking out of her turn; she remarked, “What- 
ever you do or Say Betsy, drink fair.” 

So to my young fishermen friends I would say likewise, when 
you a fishing go, ‘‘fish fair.” In other words, give the fish a fair 
flyhting chance for his life; let him use his strength against your 
nerve and brains; if he has more animal cunning and vigor than 
you have nerve and intelligence, he surely deserves his liberty and 
life. Do not go out after a bass with rod and tackle fit to catch a 
whale. Do not use an unbreakable rod and line and a patent 
*‘catchemholdem” hook, guaranteed never to let go. 

There are some hooks ordinarily considered out of place in the 
kit of a tisherman who fishes for pleasure and not for market. 
Here is the ‘‘barbless,” so-called, hook which is an abomination and 
is meaner on a fish than “hitting a fellow when he is down,” 





trying to clear atrout stream or bass lake of pickerel, (that shark of 
our inland lakes and streams) but should never be used in fishing for 
bass except with but one hook instead of three attached to the line. 
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No genuine angler, fishing for pleasure, should use the above. 
Give the fish a chance for his life. It is told of the late President 
Arthur that he hooked and played a 30 pound salmon for three 
hours before bringing him to gaff. When lifted into the boat, fhe 
flv-hook dropped from the jaw of the salmon, so lightly was he hooked. 
Mr. Arthur was the proudest fisherman alive when he saw this. 
Anyone with endurance and strength and armed with a bean-pole, 
chalk-line and a gang of patent hooks could also have landed 
that salmon. 


THE ‘“*ROSE SYSTEM” OF PURSES. 

The second annual tournament of the North Dakota State 
Sportsmen’s Association, to be held in Fargo, N. D., on June 10th 
and 11th, will witness a practical test of another new system for 
the division of trap purses. It is termed the Rose System, and is 
elucidated as follows: A 20-bird event, $2.00 entrance, $15.00 
added money, three cents out for birds, thirty-five entries, leaves a 
purse of $64.00; divided into four moneys. To this is applied the 
ratio of 5, 3, and 2 to 1, or in other words, 5 is made the numerator 
for each tie for first money, 3 for second, 2 for third, and 1 for 
fourth. Suppose there are three ties for first money, one for 
second five for third, and two for fourth. Multiply the numerator 
by the number tied for each place, as follows: 3 times 5 equals 15; 
1 times 3 equals 3; 5 times 2 equals 10; 2 times 1 equals 2; total 30 
points so-called. Divide the purse, $64.00 by 30 points, and each 
point is of the value of $2.13. The first place men get, $2.13 times 
5 equals $10.65 each. Second, $2.13 times 3 equals $6.39each. Third, 
$2.13 times 2 equals $4.26 each. Fourth $2.13 times 1 equals$2.13 each. 

The same virtues are claimed for this system as for the Equit- 
able System, expounded in the April number of the FIELD AND 
STREAM. Under the Equitable System in this event, first men, 
shooting straight, would get $6.20 each; second, shooting 95 per 
cent, $5.89; third, shooting 90 per cent, $5.58; fourth, shooting 85 
per cent, $5.27. It will be observed that the results in purse to the 
shooter, differ materially in the two systems. Under the Rose Sys- 
tem second men get 40 per cent less of the money than first men, 
though they only shoot 5 per cent lower, the same proportion ob- 
taining throughout the division; while under the Equitable System 
all men are paid exactly upon a basis of percentages actually at- 
tained in scores. If first man shoots straight he gets 100 per cent; 
if second breaks 95 per cent he gets 95 per cent of the sum of first 
money, and so on. Gun clubs should study these systems and 
establish the best one, 
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HISPANIA CRUENTATA, THE WILD FIG OF CUBA. 
FRED A. OBER. 


Of one thing we cannot accuse Spain, and that is inconsistency. 
Ever since the caravels of Columbus first brought to view the coast 
a of Cuba, in the last month of the 
year 1492, she has adhered to the 
policy of tire and blood, of outrage 
and extermination, inaugurated by 
that hireling adventurer from Genoa. 
And this, without in any way seek- 
ing to detract from the merits of the 
great navigator, who, even if he was 
not humane, was courageous and 
persistent. Butit is a matter-of his- 
tory, and can be verified, that 
Columbus set the pace followed 
later by Cortez in Mexico, by Pizarro 
in Peru, by all that horde of un- 
principled pirates and adventurers, 
who pursued the lines of conquest 
his first voyages indicated. Colum- 
bus started out hampered by obli- 
gations to the king and queen of 
Spain; he must return to them a certain proportion of the expenses 
of the expedition; he was indebted for future honors and privi- 
leges; and he was determined to have gold, at whatever cost, at 
whatever sacrifice of the poor “Indians” whom he discovered in 
possession of this newly-found territory. 

From the very outset, the attitude of the Spaniards towards 
the people found here was that of bandits, of robbers, of free- 
booters, who must depend upon their swords for reimbursement 
for ships, munitions, provisions, and time expended in exploration. 

The tirst encounter in which blood was shed was in the Bay 
of Samana, north coast of Santo Domingo, just prior to the de- 
parture of Columbus on his return voyage to Spain. The next 
year, returning to the scene of his first adventures, Columbus 
founded the city of Isabella, and thence penetrated to the interior 
of Santo Domingo, his desires inflamed by the reports of gold in 
the mountains of Cibao. Quickly followed, then, the battles with 
the Indians of the Vega, in which thousands were slain, for no 
other reason than that they resisted this invasion of their country. 
Within six years, before the century had ended, the yoke of slavery 
was aftixed upon the Indians, who were distributed in ‘‘reparti- 
mientos” and “encomiendas,” by which means their end was hast- 
ened, and their final extinction assured. 

Before the middle of the sixteenth century, or inless than sixty 
years, all the aboriginal inhabitants of Haiti and Santo Domingo had 
been swept frem the face of the earth. Their place was supplied 
tor a while by importations from the Bahamas, until those isles, 
also, were depopulated. Then came the turn of Cuba to contribute 
to the enrichment of the conquerors. For some tifteen years or so 
she had been left unnoticed, while the rich mines of Haiti were be- 
ing exploited; but as they began to fail, adventurers sailed for the 
sister isle, and the first settlement was founded, in 1511. In two 
years the Spaniards were firmly fixed, and the Indians reduced to 
a State of servitude. The island was inhabited by a race of people 
quite superior to the average run of “Indians,” and their chiefs had 
kept themselves informed of the cruelties of the Spaniards in ad- 
jacent Haiti. 

The most important chief in Cuba was an Indian named Hatuey, 
who, when summoned by the new arrivals to surrender himself 
and people to them as slaves, called his followers around him and 
explained to them who and what these white men were. That he 
was a man of rare discernment and sagacity, his words will show. 
These Spaniards, he said, do all their cruel deeds for the sake of a 
great lord they are serving, and whom they must constantly pro- 
pitiate. Taking some grains of gold in his hand, he said: “This is 
the lord whom they serve, and whose directions they implicitly 
follow. They are coming here only to seek this lord, therefore let 
us make a festival and dance before him, to the end that when thev 
come he may order them to do us no harm.” Then,after they had 
done as the chief directed, he warned his people not to keep this 
god anywhere about them, for even though he were inside them, 
yet would these bloody Spaniards find him out; and therefore they 
Should cast him into the sea; and this they did. But the old caci- 
que’s warning was of no avail, for the Spanish assassins pursued 
him and his followers to the remotest parts of the island; through 
forests and across rivers, until all were captured, enslaved or slain, 
and poor old Hatuey, himself, burned at the stake. The horrors of 
Haiti were here re-enacted; but the Cubans were of a higher order 
than the natives of the other island, and submitted only when 
driven to the last extremity. Finding that they could not shake off 
their oppressors, nor successfully combat them, with their rude 
weapons of wood and stone, they resorted, at last, to a desperate 
expedient, Whoie troops of miserable Indians went into the forests 
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and hanged themselves; others fell upon the Spaniards purposely, 
to provoke a swift thrust of the sword, welcoming death as a happy 
relief to their tortures. The suicidal mania was only checked by 
one of the overseers of a mine, who went with a body of Indians 
into the forests with ropes and threatened to hang himselt also, 
and thus accompany them to the next world, where he would con- 
tinue the torments of this. It was no wonder that, when pressed to 
embrace the religion of their enslavers, the Indians declared that if it 
was to the Spaniard’s heaven they were to go, they would rather 
remain in an aboriginal hell. Not even the imaginary hell of the 
Spanish priests could offer such horrors as the innocent victims of 
their avarice had already experienced. And what had they done to 
warrant such treatment? We have the testimony of Spanish his- 
torians themselves that they were a peaceful people, loving and in- 
offensive. “They are very gentle, without knowing what evil is, 
neither killing or stealing,” says the Spanish historian, Herrera. 
“They are gentle and loving, and though they went naked, yet 
they had some commendable customs.” It is from the mouths of 
these same Spanish historians that the Spaniards themselves are 
condemned. Some, like the brave Bishop LaCasas, do not hesitate 
to arraign their countrymen for their: cruelties; in their pages may 
be found the recital of horrible deeds that make the blood run 
cold, in the mere reading of them. To be sure, nearly four hun- 
dred years have passed since these deeds were perpetrated; it is 
three hudred and tifty years since these Indians were exterminated; 
but does that lessen the iniquity of the offense? Contrast the 
English with the Spanish methods of settlement and subjugation; 
contrast them with the French—at any age of the world when these 
nations were colonizing—and, by any comparisons we can institute, 
the Spaniards will be shown to be cruel, bloodthirsty, wanting in 
the commonest attributes of mercy and compassion. 

Different indeed would have been the fate of those fair islands 
of the West Indies, had the French or the English found and colon- 
ized them, instead of the barbarous Spaniards. No terms that we 
can apply can express the enormity of their misdeeds. They vio- 
lated every canon of civilized warfare in their triumphant marches; 
they outraged every sense of humanity in their ruthless sacrifices 
to their lust for gold. Of the more than a million of inhabitants of 
the West Indian islands, found in possession by the Spaniards, but 
a scanty remnant exists; and these of the war-like Caribs, who 
were so fierce and sturdy in defence of their homes, that the 
Spaniards dared not attack them. Only the gentle and unwarlike 
peoples of Cuba, Jamaica, Haiti, Santo Domingo and Puerto Rico, 
who quickly fell victims to the craft and superior arms of the in- 
vaders, disappeared from the islands where they had previously 
lived in peace and happiness. The accounts of their barbarities are 
not exaggerated, for they are from the pens of contemporary his- 
torians. Some, like Las Casas, do not hesitate to denounce the 
authors of these repeated outrages against God and man; others by 
indirection, throw light on the affairs of that dark age of despotism 
in America. For instance, one of these pro-Spanish narrators says 
naively: “fhe skulls of these Indians are so hard, that frequently a 
Spanish sword will break upon their heads.” Yes, it was a com- 
mon custom with those valiant “conquistadores” to try the temper 
of their “Toledos” on the skull of the first Indian.who crossed their 
path. Happy the Indian who so easily escaped the torments of 
this life and had so easy a commitment; for many of them were 
hanged, many more were burned at the stake; many disembow- 
elled; thousands were maimed, by having their hands or their feet 
cut off. Who does not recall with feelings of pity the fate of the 
beautiful though barbarous Anacoana, the sister of the Haitian 
cacique, who was burned—for what? No one knew, except that 
she had had the temerity to protest against the Spanish cruelties. 
A brother of the great Columbus, “Don Bartholomew,” was a wit- 
ness of this execution, and one Ovando, a member of the knightly 
order of Alcantara, gave the signal for the funeral pyre to be 
lighted. Oh yes, Spain sent the best of her chivalry to this 
country, then as recently. There has been no difference in her 
deeds: she is consistent; Spain has never changed; she never will 
change! She has not won a victory over a foreign foe, either on 
sea or land, for many, many years; yet, see how vainglorious she 
is to-day! The reason is that she is headed the wrong way! She 
is looking backward, ever viewing the accomplishments of her 
ancestors; their portentous shadows hide from her vision the af- 
fairs of the present time. They stretch across the plains and over 
the mountains of the Iberian peninsula, and within their baneful 
shade no fair growth is possible. Since Phillip Il. and the Armada, 
Spain has been a decaying power; she is perishing of dry rot; the 
trunk of that once fruitful tree is “false-hearted” and it needs but a 
vigorous push to send it headlong into the limbo of departed great- 
ness. Whether it will bethe mission of the greatest nation on the face 
of the globe to bestow the final shove; or whether, as in the case of 
Italy, she will fall before the victorious arms of some half-civilized 
nation, like Abyssinia; it is written in the clouds that her downfall 
is soon to come. When a tree has ceased to bring forth fruit; 
when it has ceased to stand erect and has turned into a worthless 
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parasite, enclosing within its deadly grasp the living stem of an 
otherwise fruitful plant, then it has nothing to commend itself to 
the magnanimity, even, of the pruner in the plantation. In Cuba 
itself, may be found a type of Spain, in the shape af the so-called 
‘‘wild-tig,” a parasitic tree, which enwraps itself about the trunk ot 
some vigorous tree, and, while itself flourishing in the air and sun- 
shine, exhausts its victim by withdrawing every drop of vital sap 
within its veins. So Spain, while having in her embrace the fairest 
product of the Western world, Cuba, rears her hatetul head 
aloft, and at the same time is slowly strangling it to death. 

Spain has not changed. What she did in times remote she 
would do again, being restrained only by the pressure of outside 
nations, who can now check what before they were either ignorant 
of or unable to prevent. Inthe West Indies the Indians were exterm- 
inated; in Mexico and Peru, in Venezuela and Guiana, the process 
of extermination was well begun; but the numbers of the inhabi- 
tants and their wide dispersion only prevented the consummation 
of the diabolical scheme. It may be urged, that Spain did not in- 
tend the extermination of the aboriginal inhabitants of America. 
No, she no more intended it than she now intends to bring about 
the extinction of the Cubans. It is her mistaken policy, and not 
her real intention, that causes this lamentable result. She would 
milk the cow that gives her such rich returns, from now till eter- 
nity, if this were possible; she would not kill the goose that lays 
the golden eggs, if said goose would but continue to lay. But, the 
cow and the goose, in this instance represented by Cuba and Puerto 
Rico, have been milked dry and squeezed to the verge of extinction, 
by the insatiate Spaniards in their endeavors to accelerate the flow 
of the one and the expulsion of the other. The only reason why 
the Puerto-Rican goose has not joined cause with the Cuban cow 
is, that she sees no opportunity for driving her masters out of her 
pastures. She has no wild woods to flee to, as in Cuba; no hidden 
harbors by which assistance from without can reach her insurgent 
goslings. But, let Cuba once kick out the Spanish dons, and the 
smaller colony will quickly follow her illustrious example. 

It were needless to recall the more modern instances of Spanish 
cruelty and rapacity, during the various rebellions and filibustering 
expeditions of this century. It may be claimed by Spain that 
recent events are too near to be weighed with accuracy and impar- 
tiality; that it is necessary that distance intervene to give the right 
perspective. So be it then; we will not more than allude to the 
shootings of alleged filibusterers; to the summary execution of the 
followers of Lopez; of the murder of the officers and crew of the 
Virginius, in 1873; a murder of Americans as yet unavenged. We 
vo back to the ancient records, when Spain had no just cause to 
murder, to ravage, to destroy, because her opponents were both 
owners of the soil invaded, and innocent of all harm. It has never 
been claimed, even by the most rabid apologist for Spain, that she 
had good cause to kill these people; that she had any right, in the 
person of Cortez, to murder Montezuma; in the person of Pizarro, 
to murder Atahualpa; in the person of Columbus to murder the 
Haitian caciques; in the shape of tens of thousands of her knightly 
assassins to wipe out of existence more than a million of detence- 
less people. Spain and the Spaniard are unchanged; they have the 
same mission, they employ the same methods as three hundred 
years ayo. Never has she been better characterized than by the 
senator from Missouri, a few weeks ago, when he described her as 
the “toothless wolf.” And that she is, today; a snarling but help- 
less, old she-wolf; deprived of her prey in America, she will eventu- 
ally turn and rend herself; and the world will be the better for the 
deliverance. 


KINDLY WORDS FROM MR. MCLELLAN. 


My Dear Sirs:—I thank you sincerely for your liberal gift of 
the first number of your excellent magazine. It is truly a treasury 
of art, sport and literature. When | consider that you have for 
Senior Editor, my old friend, Charles Hallock, there can be no 
doubt as to your success. I have ever admired him as one of the 
very best writers on sport in this country. His published books 
are prime authority in all matters of tield sports and angling. In- 
deed | think that the writers on sports in our various sportsmen’s 
journals are not excelled, if equalled by the contributors to the 
literary magazines of the day. They do not, to be sure, give us 
elaborate sketches of foreign cities and scenes, but they do tavor us 
with picturesque, lovely and grand descriptions of the scenery in 
which they love to move. They excel with artistic skill in depict- 
ing the scenes of Nature, the mountains, forests, prairies, rivers, 
lakes, brooks and coasts of their native land, so abounding with 
game and fish of all descriptions. They do not pretentiously boast 
of their literary work any more than they boast of their skill with 
rod and gun, yet all wild animals and birds must have a very 
speedy race and flight to escape their accurate aim 

~ When sporting writers of the land describe their experiences, 
our minds are charmed with the pictures they produce. Such 
writers and editors as Hallock, Bradtord, Harris, the Bruces, Busbey, 


Cole, Reynolds, Leftingwell, Pond, S. C. Clark, Richardson, Rob- 
bins, the late Dr. Rowe, and many others | could name. While 
they preside at the editorial board, all lovers of rod and gun will be 
Sure to enjoy a luxurious banquet, just as we all expect at a dinner- 
feast to be charmed with the eloquence of such orators as Depew, 
Choate and Parkhurst, and we are never disappointed. 
I enclose my $1.00 for a year, as | always like to pay my share 
to the numerous journals I receive. Yours very truly, 
Greenport, Long Island, N.Y. ISAAC MCLELLAN. 
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Wide flush the fields; the softening air is balm; echo 


the mountains round; the forest smiles; and every sense, 
and every heart is joy.—Tuomson. 





CASCADE FALLS, WISCONSIN. 


The great natural scenic features of Wisconsin have ever been 
the pride of that picturesque state. After years of man’s encroach- 
ing artifice, Nature still displays her vernal charm. Instance the ac- 
companying image of a water-fall, situated near the enterprising 
town of Osceola, Wis., itself a port for the rambling tourist in quest 
of trout burns and a landscape to inspire a toil-rusted soul. Here, 
in the midst of Wisconsin’s material emblement, we may exclaim 
with Bacon, that, ‘‘He that follows nature is never out of his way. 
Nature is sometimes subdued, but seldom extinguished.” 





WONDERLAND. 


Wonderland, '96, by Olin D. Wheeler, is a beautifully dressed 
annual just issued by the Northern Pacific Railroad. This brochure 
is a work of typographical art. Its cover is of a peculiarly fit and 
intelligent design in black and carmine. The half-tone illustrations 
are new, and typical of that vast scenic area along the N. P. Mr 
Wheeler is a sportsman of wide and adventurous experience. As 
the editor of Wonderland ’96, he displays taste and invention and 
a rare sense of the numerous subjects so interestingly treated. The 
book is an inspiring panorama of nature, facts and figures from St. 
Paul to Alaska, embracing scenes from wild hfe, the development of 
western civilization and the glories along the N. P. way. Six cents 
in postage stamps procures the book from C. S. Fee, Gen. Pass 
Agt., St. Paul, Minn. 

Fish in market are in plentiful supply, not only from our 
Northwest streams and lakes, but from the sea coast and ocean, 
and one can select his Friday fish from the bluefish, cod, red 
snappers, drum or mackerel, or from the lake trout and Pacific 
salmon. It is wonderful what rapid transit and refrigeration will 
do to put us on an equality with our seaside friends. We have 
fresh crabs and lobsters in the shell, as well as oysters, and tish in 
varied supply arrive as the season advances. 
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{Association officers will 
please send us announce- 
ments under this depart- 
ment and matter gener- 
ally deseriptive of the 
cruise. Illustrations of 
the sea and inland waters, 
notes on portages and 
routes are especially de- 
sired.) 





WESTERN CANOE ASSOCIATION, 


Commodore, C. F. Pennewell, Detroit, Mich. 

Vice-Commodore, Nat. H. Cook, Chicago, IIL. 

Rear-Commodore, E. H. Holmes, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Secretary-Treasurer, W. D. Stearns, Detroit, Mich. 

Executive ar a e, R. M. Lamp, Madison, Wis.; 
nati, O.; F. W. Dickens, Milwaukee, Wis. 


1895-96. 


C. J. Steadman, Cincin- 


THE MCCLOUD RIVER STATION. 


Edmund C. Stone, the younger son of Livingstone Stone, U. S. 

Fish Commissioner at Baird, California, who is operator of the 

salmon hatchery on the McCloud river, publishes a unique little 
monthly called the “McCloud River Salmon Fly.” He tells how the 
station gets its mail from Redding: ‘It is carried from Redding to 
Stillwater ina wagon. From Stillwater a mule brings it to Pit 
river. It crosses Pit river in a basket rigged on a wire cable. From 
this side of Pit river to the Reservation an Indian brings it up on 
his back.’ 

rhis important hatchery was established by Mr. Stone in 1873, 

not without a strenuous protest from the native Indian residents, a 
circumstantial account of which duly appeared in Mr. Stone’s first 
annual report. This McCloud river seems to be fitted only for the 
purposes for which it is selected. It heads in Mount Shasta. Its 
principal source is an immense spring, which bursts from the 
southeastern flank of Mount Shasta, and at once forms a river 
from its own supply. Tae McCloud receives, near its source, a 
on itary about tifteen miles in length, coming from the southeast, 

but there are no other considerable stre anak emptying into it below, 
and it is said to have this peculiarity, that it seems almost as large 
near its source as it is at its mouth. Through all its course it 
flows through a deep rocky canon of the wildest scenery. The 
rocks and mountains rise up abruptly from its banks, in many 
places to the height of several thousand feet, and for ten or twenty 
miles near the middle of the river’s course, are almost inaccessible. 
The bed of the river is rocky, gravelly and sandy throughout its 
whole course. The river begins to rise in December, and has risen 
to a maximum height of twenty-six feet above the midsummer 
level. 

It is another peculiarity of this river—and it can hardly be said 
of any other river in California—that it has been abandoned to the 
Indians. The miner’s pick and shovel have upturned the banks of 
other rivers, or the farms of white men have stretched along their 
waters, but, for some reason or other, the civilized races have very 
singularly left the McCloud to its aboriginal Inhabitants. 

This year the deep sea salmon made their tirst appearance at 
Santa Cruz Bay, at the mouth of the McCloud, on January 9, 
which is exceptionally early. Quoting the Salmon Fly, “The fisher- 
men said they were as thick as sardines. About a hundred were 
caught that day. The news brought out lots of anglers, who 
caught, it is estimated, the next day, not less than five hundred of 
these magnificent fish. The most singular thing about this fishing 
is that the salmon are caught with a line from a boat, like perch 
or mackerel, no rod being used. The salmon are found, it is said, 
about two feet from the bottom.” 

The season for rod fishing on the lower reaches of the Mc- 
Cloud occupies spring and summer up to July. During aa ae 
fly-fishing for trout gives great sport; and last June, 1895, Mr. 
Moore, of New York, captured three salmon grilse with artificha 
flies, which clearly disproves the statement that the Pacific Coast 
salmon never take the fly in the rivers. 

By the way, in France they are now taking eggs from salmon 
reared from eggs sent there from the United States Fish Commis- 
sion Station at Baird, with results most satisfactory. 
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Joun LorILvarp Arpen’s GLENDON, (19492). 


THE ENGLISH SETTER. 

Skull possesses considerable prominence of the occipital bone; mod- 
erately narrow between the ears, and with decided brow over the eyes. 

Nose long and wide, nostrils wide apart and large. 

Jaws should be exactly equal in len; xth. 

Ears small, shorter than a pointer’s “leather” thin and soft, carried 
close to cheeks; partly clothed with silky hair. 

Lips—Slight fulness at angles, but not hanging. 

Eves of medium size, animated, best color dark brown. 

Neck not throaty, alth such skin is loose. Slightly arched. 

Shouiders—Sloping blades, elbows well let down. Chest deep. Ribs 
wellsprung with great depth of the back ribs. 

Back arched over loin, but not “‘wheelback.” Stifles well bent, set 
wide apart. 

Legs, clbows and toes set straight. Arm muscular, knees broad and 
strong, pasterns short. Hind legs muscular, plenty of bone; hocks clean 
and strong. 

Feet well clothed with hair on and between toes. 

Flag should have a gentle downward sweep. Feather must be of 
straight silky hairs. 

Coat soft, silky, without curl. 

Weight—Dog from forty-eight pounds to sixty pounds; bitches rather 
smaller. 

SCALE OF POINTS. 


Skull, > Leys, Elbows, Hocks, 12 
Nose, 5 Feet, 8 
Ears, Lips and Eyes 10 Flag, 5 
Neck, 5 Symmetry and Quality, 10 
Shoulders and Chest, 15 Coat, 5 
Back, quarters and Stifles, 15 Color, 5 

Total, 100 


The Manitoba field trials of 1895 will be held at Morris, Man., 
commencing September 2d. Stakes: Derby purse $250, four moneys. 
All aged stake, $250, three moneys. Amateur, purse to be an- 
nounced. Address, John Woottan, Secretary. Manitou, Man. 





One of the editors of the FIELD AND STREAM was the moving 
spirit which resulted in the establishment of the Minnesota Society 
for the Protection of Dogs. Since its inception that association of 
sportsmen and women has established the practicability of such 
organizations. It has now over three hundred members enrolled 
in St. Paul, Minneapolis and the surrounding Minnesota towns. 
Since it began its systematic crusade against the flea-blown dog 
thief, several of that unconscionable fraternity have tempered their 
zeal for the nefarious traffic of detaining dogs for reward, hereto- 
fore inevitably offered by the unsuspecting owner. Now-a-davs 
when a member of the protective society loses his dog, the Society 
publicly offers a reward—not for the dog—but for information to 
convict the culprit for theft or detention. Prosecutions follow the 
search of the Society’s detective, and the varmit who once flour- 
ished as the magnanimous restorer of your “lost” dog,is now pun- 
ished for his true guilt, that of a thief whose three-ply cowardice, 
grovelling knavery and entomological head, have never yet been 
equalled by the most disreputable canine in the West. Every state 
in the Union should establish a society like that in operation in 
Minnesota, that dogs of value, and human creatures of no value, 
may keep their respective places. If a dog is worth anything, he is 
worth keeping. 

As the dog days ripen we recur to a new dog-license ordinance 
ry be inaugurated and enforced in the city of Minneapolis, Minn. 

A police officer is delegated to arrest all owners of dogs at large 
who can’t show the tag duly issued by the city clerk. Owners 
thus corralled for harboring dogs without the official trade-mark, 
are to be fined for their crime of omission—or evasion. The sniffling 
searchers employed under this special officer will report all canine 
outlaws to their superior, whose business it is to find their owners 
and prosecute them in the police court for associating with a dog 
whose existence has not been officially sanctioned by the city. 
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THE MINNEHAHA COURSING MEET. 
GEO. IRWIN ROYCE. 


The rapid strides that coursing is making in the Northwest 
calls for some more general information for the sportsmen who are 
readers of our best literature on other branches of sport, and especi- 
ally for those who are making inquiry as to what coursing really is. 

” One reason, perhaps, why the game is not better known is 
because of the scarcity of the jack-rabbit in the territory east of the 
Missouri river, they being distinctly a prairie hare, and seem to 
thrive only where they can exercise their long lean legs, on which 
they depend chiefly for their safety. 

They will sit quietly in a slight depression in a bunch of grass 
from sunrise to sunset, with no cover over them to protect them 
from the heat or cold, and as the shades of night appear they are up 
and about for the night. The young are much like a young ante- 
lope, coming into the world with eyes open and fully covered with 
hair, and in an hour after birth are running about. 

This is the animal on which the future of this pastime depends, 
and there is very little danger of their ever being exterminated. So 
long as the jack-rabbit is with us, just so long will there be a grey- 
hound to pursue him. In England, this most graceful of all dogs, 
has been brought to nearly perfection by careful breeding, and the 
interest in the sport has been on the increase from year to year. 

Rich importations to this country have given us material on 
which to build up several choice strains, which, in our American 
way, are coming to the front, fairly rivaling mother England in the 
popularity of this sport. 

The great Waterloo cup, worth $2,500, has been run for annu- 
ally for nearly sixty years, and in October, 1895, the first American 
Waterloo cup was made our chief stake, and run for and won at 
Huron, S. Dak., by Gilkirk, the hound owned at Hawarden, Iowa, 
by Scott Durbin and Arthur Melrose; and their great dog’s name 
will always be honored. 

From one meeting in Kansas held from ’86 to ’92, we now have 
a record of twelve for the fall and spring of ’95-’96. 

To reach a larger number of those who may be interested, 
several enclosed park meetings have been held in some of the larger 
western cities. - Now Minneapolis is getting into line and will hold 
a large three day meet at the Minnehaha Driving Park May 7th, 8th 
and 9th. The entire space between the track is enclosed by fencing 
in with burlap, rabbit-tight. An area of an acre will be fenced in 
with high boards at the southwest corner of the tield, where the 
jacks are kept for several days before the running. 

They become familiar with this temporary home, and when 
released from the small enclosure at the upper end near the club 





RENDEZVOUS. : ’ 
Divider at Aberdeen and runner-up at Oakes ’95, and Huron 94. 


house, where they are driven an hour before the running, they make 
precipitate haste to reach the large enclosure or escape. 

Two dogs are slipped after a hare, and in their effort to secure 
him, they are unconsciously contesting with each other, nearly 


every motion being counted ona scale of points. The dog doing 
the most toward killing the hare wins. 

Two stakes are on the program, one for dogs owned in the 
state of Minnesota, and one an open one. The prizes are liberal, 
and noted dogs from the Dakotas and other western states will be 








Mr. H. C. Lowe anp THe Famous Wuite Lips. 


entered. The jack-rabbits are purchased in Kansas of the only man 
in the West making a business of capturing wild animals. They 
will be caught a few days before the meet and shipped at once. 
They are as game in a large park as on the open prairie, and when 
they run the sport is indeed exciting—intensely novel to those who 
may never have witnessed the spectacle. 

The initial meeting in Minneapolis promises to be one of the 
best ever held in this country. 


A CAUSE CELEBRE. 


What is known as the Willow river case, has become celebrated 
in the West for some of the strange results of its vicissitudes in 
court. The features and the undetermined prospect of this titiga- 
tion is of interest to all sportsmen. To present the legal phase of 
the case the WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM procured the following 
clear and concise statement from Mr. Wm. H. Lightner, of the Minne- 
sota Bar, and a charter member of the Willow River Club: 


The Willow river is a small stream about three miles distant from the 
city of Hudson, in Wisconsin. In early days it was a famous trout stream, 
and at the present time thestream is one of the most favorably located for 
the preservat:on and propagation of trout. As inevitably happens where 
the fishing in such a stream is not controlled and where no preservation 
is made of the fish, the trout were gradually destroyed and their number 
so reduced that practically the use of the stream for tishing was rendered 
of little value toanybody. About the year 1893 a party of gentlemen in 
St. Paul and Hudson took steps to restock the stream, and for that purpose 
organized what is known as the Willow River Club. This club has taken 
possession of the property, expended considerable money in stocking the 
stream and in improvements upon their grounds. The club being advised 
thatthey had a private right of fishing on that portion of the land which they 
owned and controlled, and that they had the right to exclude the public 
from their land and the banks of the river, endeavored to prevent non- 
members from fishing on that portion of the stream flowing over their 
land. It was asserted, however, by the parties not interested inthe club, 
that the club had no exclusive right of fishing, and that the public, gener- 
ally, were entitled to fish in the Willow river and to cross and use the land 
of the Willow River Club for this purpose. This led to litigation. One of 
these cases was entitled Christian Burkhardt and Willow River Club against 
J. H. Elgee. It was commenced before a justice-of-the-peace, where, asa 
formal matter non-suit was taken against the club and the action was re- 
moved tothe Circuit Court of St. Croix county. Here the action was tried 
at Hudson, on Sept. 23, 1895, before Judge E. B. Bundy. In November, 
1895, Judge Bundy filed his decision against the Willow River Club. From 
this decision an appeal was taken by the club to the Supreme Court of 
Wisconsin. This appeal was brought on for hearing and very fully argued 
on the merits in February, 1896. During this argument the Supreme 
Court called attention to a recent statute passed by the legislature, limit- 
ing appeals to cases involving not less than $100. Inanswer to the inquiry 
of the court both parties stated that they desired to proceed with 
the argument, and the case was thereupon fully argued and submitted. 
Subsequently on March 10th, 1896, the Supreme Court filed a decision 
which will be found in 66 N. W. Rep., page 525, dismissing the appeal on 
the ground that it did not involve $100, without deciding the questions 
raised, or determining the merits of the case. This action of the Supreme 
Court is certainly unfortunate for all parties concerned. It simply pro- 
longs the litigation and postpones the time when the Supreme Court will 
render its decision upon the merits. Undoubtedly the same case will be 
again brought before the Supreme Court upon a certificate from the Judge 
that important and difficult questions are involved, as such certificate will 
undoubtedly be made by the court. If not made in the present case the 
question must of necessity be raised and determined in some other. 

The questions raised in this litigation are of great interest and import- 
ance, not only with reference to the fishing rights in Willow river, but also 
with reference tothe fishing rights throughout the state of Wisconsin. It 
will be interesting to note briefly the points decided by Judge Bundy. He 
found that Willow river is a stream varying in width from thirty-three feet 
to upwards of one hundred feet; that for many years prior to 1882 it had 
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been used for the purpose of driving logs, and was navigated for that pur- 
pose, and also for the purpose of running small boats up and down the 
same as an aid to such log driving, and for pleasure and fishing. That for 
forty years it has been a noted trout stream and has been used by fisher- 
men generally without any restraint of the owners of the land along the 
stream, until recently. The courtalso found that the defendant at the time 
alleged in the complaint, without the consent of the plaintiff and against 
its express Wishes, crossed the land bordering the stream and caught and 
took certain trout. That during the last ten years the state of Wisconsin 
had to considerable extent furnished trout which were used in stocking 
the stream. This was priortothe acquisition by the Willow River Club of 
its rights. Subsequent to the stocking of the stream by the state, and in 
18935, the legislature of Wisconsin passed a law which in terms enacts that 
all streams of the state which had heretofore been stocked with trout, 
whether meandered as navigable or not, were to be deemed public waters 
and the fish therein public property, and that they may be legally caught and 
taken byany person. Judge Bundy in his conclusions of law substantially 
held that there exists a public right of fishing in the Willow river and that 
the land owner had no exclusive right of fishing. He further held that 
even if this were not so that the stocking of the stream by the state with 
the consent of the then owner of the land bordering the stream, together 
with the provisions of the law of 1895, amounted to a dedication to the 
public of the right of fishing. On the part of the club it is contended that 
there is no public right of fishing on the Willow river stream, and that 
the fact that the state stocked the stream did not deprive the owner of the 
land of a private right of fishing, and that the law of 1895 was unconstitu- 
tional and could not affect or change the rights of the land owners as they 
existed when that law was passed. It is not claimed in this case that the 
state has stocked the stream since the passage of the lawof 1895. Judge 
Bundy’s opinion and decision seems to hold that in addition to the public 
right of fishing in the Willow river, the public have, for the purpose of 
reaching the stream, the right to pass over the adjoining land, notwith- 
standing the protest and objections of the landowner. It will be seen that 
even if the public havea right of fishing in Willow river, when they law- 
fully reach the river, yet if the landowner adjoining theriver had the tres- 
passer arrested for crossing his lond, the plaintiff, if it is the owner of the 
land in question, should have been entitied to judgment against the de- 
fendant for at least some damages. The judgment, however, was in favor 
of the defendant. The court apparently was not satistied to rest his deci- 
sion upon so novela proposition that any person has the right to trespass 
upon private land for the purpose of reaching the fishing stream, but he 
bases this part of his decision upon another peculiar fact; he decided asa 
fact that the plaintiff in the case was notin possession of the land adjoin- 
ing the stream, and hereaches this conclusion by finding that about twenty 
vears ago the then owner of the land made a verbal agreement with one 
Burke that in consideration of said Burke keeping the fences in repair he 
might have the use of the land for the purpose of pasture, and since then 
that Mr. Burke has been in possession, pasturing his cattle until the time 
of his death some vears ago, and since his death his widow has been using 
the land for that purpose. 

The meritorious questions to be decided and in which the whole state 
is interested, and which the parties have desired to have settled by the 
courts, and which must ultimately be settled by the court, are simply these: 

First. Have the public any right to cross private property against the 
desire and protest of the owner for the purpose of reaching a fishing 
stream? Therecan be no doubt but that the court will hold that the public 
have no such right, any more than any person navigating a navigable 
stream would have a right to enter - ge private property adjoining a 
stream and cross it for the purpose of reaching publicroads. The next 
important question is whether Willow river is a navigable stream in the 
sense of the word navigability as used in cases determining fishing and 
riparian rights. If the stream is not navigable in this sense it could hardly 
be denied that the Willow River Club had the exclusive right of fishing. 
The next important question involved is whether a private right of fishing 
belongs to the Willow River Club, whether the stream is technically navig- 
able or not. Asa matter of fact the stream has not been navigated for 
many years. In early days it was toa limited extent used for logging pur- 
poses, probably only then in high water. Not even a row boat can ascend 
the stream in ordinary stages. In low water in many places the depth of 
the water is not more than a few inches. The remaining question is 
whether the state by stocking the stream acquired any rights, or 
whether the public acquired any rights under the law of 1895. Upon 
this last question there can hardly be any doubt. If the legislature by 
the mere passage of a law could deprive the land owner of a valuable 
fishing right without his consent merely because some time prior it 
had placed tish in his stream, the principle of such decision would lead 
to startling results. The legislature would have as much right to de- 
clare that the public could use any man’s house or land for any purpose if, 
perchance, some time in the past the owner of the property had consented 
or not objected to the state having made some improvement upon his 
property. The questions raised in this litigation are believed to be new so 
far as the courts of Wisconsin are concerned, and it is to be hoped that 
these questions will be speedily determined by the Supreme Court. It is 
undoubtedly a matter of much regret toall parties concerned that the Su- 
preme Court should not have decided them after a full written and oral 
argument had been made. 
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A RIGHTEOUS PROTEST. 
Editor Ficld and Stream: 

1 observe with humane pleasure and a keen sense of the better 
purposes to which you evidently intend to lend your journal, that 
your April editorial on “Spring Shooting” indicates your opposi- 
tion to the practice. I heartily commend you to further your effort 
to put a quietus on all guns during the spring season when birds 
and fowl migrate from the South to Northern nesting haunts. 

My own experience in the West during March and April teaches 
me that it is not only destructive of game to slaughter aquatic fowl 
as it moves north; but it is an utter miscarriage so far as the mar- 
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ket or the table is concerned. The poor, attenuated condition of 
fowl when it reaches you in the spring is quite sufficient to turn rel- 
ish to distaste for game meat. I have just returned trom a jaunt on 
Western waters, where, so long as others insist on doing so, I par- 
ticipated in a go at ducks. But while the size of the bay wouid 
have gratitied any field hog, | came away thoroughly ashamed of 
the outing. I was careful to examine some mallards, redheads and 
teal, and it I ever acquired a belief that it was all weather and no 
food in the South, I did so then and there. Birds were sott, muscle 
less, flabby, and they appealed to one’s sight as it sickness and 
starvation had wasted them to weaklings. 

Every true, humane sportsman will support vou if vou will 
vigorously urge a law in the Western states which will prohibit 
spring shooting of everything but—craps. 

Buffalo, N. Y. DONALD WILKES 
Editor Field and Stream: 

I met a huntsman—not sportsman—the other day who, after 
boasting that he had killed a great bay of ducks, stated that upon 
examination he found eggs as large as his thumb nail in a mallard. 
From what I further learned I am convinced that most of my in- 
formant’s bag were female ducks, that they were therefore the 
source of as many flocks as there were individual ducks in his bag; 
that he destroyed perhaps 700 ducks out of the next autumn’s 
flight; that what he did kill this spring were utterly untit for food, 
that they were lousy, wormy and a menace to the health of every- 
body who tasted them. 

Game, seasonably 
who relishes wild meat. 

never in the spring or summer. 


mature, Should be eaten by everybody 

Ducks are especially healthiul in the fall 
They mature in the summer on 
roots, herbs, rice and wild celery. The medicinal properties in the 
roots they eat permeates their meat, and, when taken into the 
human system, always has a wholesome, healing effect. But ducks 
in the spring are as wholly untit for food as an over-ripe egy. They 
reach the North thin, lousy and wormy, full of eggs and in no tood 
condition whatever. People who relish the spring duck with these 
concomitants have a gutta percha alimentary, and the man who 
insists on shooting game which has its young near unto life, isa 
wanton, brutish destroyer who is, by instinct, far without the pale 
of sportsmanship or humane decency. MONTANA. 
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THE WILLOW RIVER CLUB. 


Editor Field and Stream: 

The Willow River Club owns 667% acres of land bordering on 
the Willow river at Hudson, Wis. In addition to this property, 
they have bought the fishing and hunting rights on 160 acres ad- 
joining. This practically gives them about 34% miles of river, 
extending from Greene’s mill to the beautiful cascade known as 
the Willow River Falls. The club’s grounds are about two miles 
distant from the town of Hudson. The valley and park around the 
club is noted for the beauty of its scenery. The membership of 
the club is composed of some of the most prominent residents of 
St. Paul and Wisconsin. 

Four years ago the club acquired most of its property. Some 
of the tishermen of Hudson have watched the acquisitions and im- 
provements made by the Willow River Club with jealous eyes and 
have sought to annoy the club by every means in their power. 
They have caused considerable litigation and threaten more. This 
movement of the disaffected fishermen does not carry with it the 
sympathy of the better class of Hudson people,nor the merchants, 
who realize that a club of this kind will necessarily spend consider- 
able money at Hudson and the neighborhood, it given proper en- 
couragement. 

As a matter of fact the club has already spent thousands of 
dollars in improving its property and for supplies purchased at 
Hudson. The club would have erected an elegant club house and 
expended a larger sum had it not been plunged into this litigation 
by some of the short-sighted citizens of that locality. A keeper's 
house and stable have been erected in the park and the entire tract 
fenced in. About 223,000 brook trout have been purchased for the 
purpose of stocking the stream, at the expense of $1,314, most of 
these tish having been bought from the hatchery at Hudson. 

For years this tract of land has lain unimproved. No one 
cared to spend a cent of money upon it, and now that the club has 
acquired it a few jeaious local fishermen seek to render the prop- 
erty valueless. True, the state claims to have planted some young 
trout on the premises, but no fish have ever been asked for by any 
of the former owners of the property nor any planted in the river, 
onthe club property, since the club acquired it. In the suits forced 
upon the club the defendants seek to show that the state has planted 
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385,000 trout fry in the river between tne years 1885 and 1892. It 
is a well known fact that these figures are grossly exaggerated and 
that the tish planted in this property by the state amounts toa 
very small proportion of the total number claimed to have been 
put into the river. The 3% miles of river owned and controlled by 
the club is but a portion of its entire length. The late S. §, 
Watkins, Superintendent of the Minnesota Fish Commission, told 
me himself that the policy of the Fish Commission of the State of 
Wisconsin and especially of its superintendent, was to magnify the 
work done by the hatchery at Madison and to pad the tigures of the 
output each year, in order to enable them to get large appropria- 
tions trom the state. He also told me that a great many of the fish 
sent out- by the superintendent were in such a weak condition that 
it was doubttul if they lived at all in the streams where they were 
planted. Now, because the state, unsolicited by the owners of the 
property, placed some fry in the river, they claim that it has 
acquired a right for the public to trespass on the lands owned by 
the club and to catch the tish, not only claimed to have been planted 
by the state, but also the 223,000 tish planted directly in the pre- 
Serves Of the club by the club itself, at a heavy expense. 

The proposition is on its face ridiculous and untenable. With 
as much justice could the game commission of a state introduce 
quail on the lands of a farmer and then claim a right for the public 
to enter upon the lands, tramp down the crops and shoot the birds. 
Phe test case of the club was tried last fall betore Judge Bundy, ot 
the circuit court, and, as the club expected, he decided against it. 
It was then appealed to the supreme court, and because of a mere 
technicality in the proceedings, it was dismissed. A petition tora 
rehearing was denied, and the case is sent back to Judge Bundy’s 
court for proper certitication. When this is obtained, it will again 
go to the supreme court, and no doubt will be argued next August. 
itis very unfortunate that it could not have been decided at the 
last term of the supreme court, for then considerable litigation 
might have been avoided. The club and its legal advisers are con- 
tident that the case will be decided in their favor eventually. 

St. Paul, Minn. FLY Rop 


APPLAUSE FROM MANITOBA. 


Editor ind Str n: 

By accident I picked up the tirst number of your WESTERN FIELD 
AND STREAM. It took meat once. Find money order for $1.00, 
I lived eight years in Kansas and Nebraska and was correspondent 
there for Forest and Stream, of New York, for years, Wish you 
Success 

Everything very backward here this year. No geese or ducks 
yet of any account. Usually by this date we have plenty. The 
snow goose leaves here about the 20th of Mav for the Muskego in 
the islands of Hudson's Bay, so we have a month yet to come and 
goon. 

Avant and Thayer, of Tennessee, 
every vear, and it was near here George Gould 
chickens last tall. Yours sincerely, 

Morden, Man. WAURICE DUMGORD. 


Field 


have near here their fine dogs 
bagged so many 


Editor Ficld and Stream: 

Phe tield tor sport in the Bear Paw and Milk river country is, 
I think, equalled by but tew placesin the country, if not the worid. 
On August 15th begins the open season, and one may spend weeks 
in the valley shooting willow grouse and occasionally its larger 
cousin, the sage hen, or we might take a day in the hills atter cur- 
lew, or to the lakes for duck; but tor supreme shooting the blue 
grouse of the mountains takes the lead. Many prefer the south 
Side of the range, where it may be varied with trout tishing. 
With a good camp outtit and conveyances a party may, by making 
easy drives, have a continual change of both scene and game, and 
the crack rifle shot has trequent opportunity to test his skill on the 
Sly tox, coyote or wolf. D. R. THOMBER. 

Chinook, Montana, April 25th, 1896. 


Baird Station, Cal., April, 96. 

The McCloud river hatchery has sent two and three-quarter 
millions of salmon eggs toOregon this year for the benetit of the 
Columbia river. We are rearing young salmon here tor the first 
time in the history of the station—a quarter of a million of them. 

LIVINGSTON STONE. 





Most lovely of all birds of a 
That ¢ ive the clouds or skim the wat ic 
The Wood Duck withits pluma rare 
Holds the supren t plac 
I ma for art iV 
Your rar yverfections t yortra 
Isaac MCLELLan., 
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Mr. P. O. Stephens, of Detroit, Minn., is the high-prize deputy 
warden of the state. The game and fish commission value in Mr. 
Stevens that ever-ready aggressiveness which has ruined the trattic 

} of game law violators. It was Mr. 
Stephens who effectually routed the 
James gang, at Park Rapids, seizing 
1,600 partridges where they had been 
“planted” in a straw stack. He has 
a keen scent for Indians also, and 
when these obstinate game butch- 
ers attempted, last fall, to dispose 
of a large amount of venison, War- 
den Stephens was there on the spot 
and invited them out to pray. Old 
Thomas, as he is called, at Spirit 
Lake, had defied every etfort to suc- 
sesstully prosecute him and his pals 
for violation of the fish law particu- 
larly; when, all suddenly, Stephens, 
with his forcible companionship 
got after him, and Thomas pleased 
everybody by going out of the 
business. Men with the determined persistency of Mr. Stephens to 
rid the country of the game thief, are of inestimable value to any 
community, and sportsmen will observe their prosperity in every 
walk of life with pleasure. 





P. O. STEPHENS. 


Mr. J. C. Green, of Duluth, 
Minn., is accredited, as deputy 
game warden, with the most nota- 
ble game seizure ever made in the 
state. rhis was the contiscation 
of twelve tons of tish and 600 part- 
ridges which the Arion Fish Com- 
pany attempted to export from the 
State last winter. Mr. Green is re- 
presentative of the enterprise al- 
ways characteristic of the Zenith 
city, and his sportsmanlike sense of 
the proper use of game, is only 
equalled by his ability to acquire it 
in the tields and streams. He is 
justly entitled to the esteem and 
gratitude of all true sportsmen. 





ASS OF TRUE SPORTSMEN. 


Perhaps no class of professional men are gen- 
erally more closely in toucH with the features of 
nature and its artificial adaptations to civilization, 
than the great active army of emissaries, com- 
mercial travelers. Individually and as a body, 
men of this calling are a potent agency between 
the cities. They are observant; they study all 
conditions of rusticity from its primitive state 
to the time of its subjection to the march of material progress. 
Pheir intimate acquaintance and personal association with the tields 
and streams of the West—applying those terms to nature in her 
broadest embodiment —are some of the qualitications of the Ameri 
can commercial traveler which is too often unobserved by the 
Masses. 

An instance of the intelligent conception which traveling men 
have of their own sphere is the prosperity of their brotherhood, an 
organization known as the Order of the United Commercial Travel- 
ers of America. The purposes of this splendid organization are 
ennobling of the craft, comforting in the times of distress inevitably 
the blight of every human household. When men ot the geniai 
disposition of commercial travelers band themselves together for 
mutual, fraternal aid, the communion is invariably one of substance 
and the best of fellowship. This is attested by the unprecedented 
prosperity of their association, which, sine its organization in 
Columbus, O., in 1888, has grown to an astonishing magnitude and 
power. Evidence of this will be observed at the convention of 
the Grand Council of Minnesota and the Dakotas, to be held in 
Grand Forks, N. D., on May 22 and 23. This will be a numerous 
company of the happiest fellows on earth. And why shouldn't 
happiness be so evident a part of the traveler’s lite? As a sports- 
man he is the best informed guide to be consulted. His daily con- 
tact at all seasons with the country, its natural conditions, its cities, 
and villages, its yield and harvest features, and all the beneticence 
of our Western sun, tit him indeed to relish the tield with an original 
knowledge of the game it harbors, and the balm it brings to the 
dusty soul of his less fortunate fellow worker of the city. There is 





a freedom of thought and speech, a happy, rollicking spirit and a 
ready wit and wholesome companionship in the conduct of most 
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traveling men which savors of fresh air, good health, whose im 
pulse is kindliness and charity toward all mankind. 

The FIELD AND STREAM commends organization of commercial 
travelers everywhere, for it appreciates their great Opportunities as 
messengers and heralds of the active phenomena of the country. 
fraveling men will readily observe the mission of the FIELD AND 
STREAM, and will hold its companionship and extend its influence 
along their various routes, thus enlarging its efficiency as a chroni- 
cle of events, avehicle of wholesome thought and a recreative tonic 
to every mind imbued with a love for good literature in a fruittul 
field. All travelers should carry this journal, show it to their 
patrons and urge on a work which inures to the pleasure and in- 
struction of the many. 

Through the courtesy of its affable secretary, Mr. J. M. Dresser, 
of St. Paul, this number of the FIELD AND STREAM will tind its way 
to every Member of the U, C. T., who will observe a proposition 
offered to them by the circulating department of this journal. 
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It is said by the friends of William Mitchell, the veteran rod 
maker of New York who died some two years ago at an advanced 
ave (eighty years old, perhaps,) that he very closely resembled 
Liszt the pianist. 


If you wish real comfort have a tent made after your own 
ideas. H. G. Neal, the man. 24 E. Third street, St. Paul. 


Col. Edward Hunter, U.S. A., Assistant Judge Advocate, who 
is now resident in St. Paul, gave us a pleasant call. He was prom- 
inent in the Modoc war and knew Capt. Jack and Shack-nasty Jim. 
He is writing a big book on army topics, of which more will be 
heard later on. 


The twelfth annual tournament of the South Side Gun Club,of 
Milwaukee, Wis., will be held at the Lake Station club grounds May 
28, 29 and 30. Adolph Grapper, Secretary. Notice of this inter- 
esting event came too late for announcement in the Trap department 
of FIELD AND STREAM. 

It you want a gun or bicycle tree, get particulars of our liberal 
premium offer tor subscribers. We have set out to attract 20,000 
subscribers. Protit awaits your help. 

At arecent reunion of the English Piscatorial Society a large 
pike which had been out of the water six hours and was apparently 
quite dead, suddenly flopped into life again when put into water 
preparatory to being dressed tor cooking. This is remarkable, and 
quite credible; and so is the additional tact that the pike took re- 
prisal out of the scullion by biting his tinger through to the bone! 
One can believe almost anything of the Esox family. 


Mr. Walt W. Tesch, of Lexington, Neb., writes: “ Taking my 
cue from your FIELD AND STREAM, I this week published No. 1 of a 
Series of articles on spring shooting (I send copy). Ihave hunted 
ducks and geese on the Platte river for eight years and have seen their 
numbers gradually diminish from vear to year, until now there is 
but a fragment where there were incalculable flocks. May sports- 
men everywhere lend a helping hand to arrest this indiscriminate 
slaughter.” 

You can exchange your dollars and cents at 24 E. Third street 
for awnings and tents. 

Dr. Phineas G. C. Hunt, one of the leading dentists of the 
United States, a 33d degree Mason, and a most devoted angler and 
sportsman, died in Indianapolis on May 1, at the age of sixty-eight 
years. He will be missed in all the places which he has tilled so long. 


The best fishing to be found anywhere at present is at Madison 
Lake. It is here that the gamey bass flourishes in all of his pristine 
glory, and the lovers of the sport have every incentive to give un- 
bridled license to their inclinations. The tish are numerous and 
bite freely at all times. Every tacility and convenience is supplied, 
boats, bait, tackle, guides, etc., being always ready, and at small 
cost. Railroad tickets may be obtained at office of the Minneapolis 
& St. Louis Railroad. Any further information regarding the above 
will be cheerfully given. A. B. CUTTS, G. P. & T. A., M. & St. L. 
R. R., Minneapolis, Minn. 

We can supply gun clubs with the latest and most approved 
score card Sheets, especially desirable for tournament use, at $5 per 
1,000. Apply this office. 

Mr. J. S. Carpenter, residing in Des Moines, Ia., while at home 
afew nights ago, heard what he thought was the approach of the 
Salvation army. On verifying bis reverie he found that the clamor 
was that of approaching brant. Seizing his gun, he mounted the 
roof of his house just as a flash of lightning revealed the position 
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of the birds. He blazed away and punctured the tired brant which 
attended his dinner the next day. Brant should not visit the prin- 
cipal streets of Des Moines after dark, the carpenters might nail them. 


What Editor McKenzie of the Crookston Times has done to 
present attractively the claims of the Red Lake country to intend- 
ing Settlers, who are likely to combine husbandry with field sports, 
would have lifted old Charley Cavilier’s hair, if it had been done in 
his day and generation. New York itself never produced such su- 
perlative mechanical newspaper work as the April illustrated edi- 
tion of the Crookston Times, untilten years ago, or less, and here 
we have it right here on this northern neck of woods, and we hope 
an appreciation as well, which will encourage and sustain the effort, 


The new catalogue of Wm. R. Burkhard, 57 and 59 E. Seventh 
Street, St. Paul, is out. It is now generally recognized as a standard 
buyers’ guide for all articles in the sporting goods line. It is well 
worth sending for. 

A native of Montreal has invented a gun which, it is asserted, 
discharges 260,000 shots a minute without noise or smoke, accu- 
rately projecting large bullets 6,000 yards and deriving its propul- 
Sive force from nothing but compressed air. A description of the 
piece is furnished by M. Sommery, of Montreal, who recently ex- 
hibited the weapon to M. Patenotre, the French ambassador and 
military atfache of the embassy at Washington. The gunin general 
appearance resembies a tield piece of the moderi type. Its real 
mechanism is kept secret and the operatives which produce its 
power are incased within the gun. It will project half-inch bullets 
as fastas two men can pour them into the breach through a funnel. 
rhe inventor suggests that with such destructive ordnance peace 
becomes a healthy necessity. 

Those residence awnings need new covers. H. G. Neal, 24 E. 
Third street, St. Paul. Telephone, 1137. 

Among the distinguished callers at our office the past month 
was Mr, E. H. Shorb, of Van Wert, Ohio, who is now state tish and 
game commissioner. Twenty years ago Mr. Shorb was prominent 
in field sports, and bore in a distingue manner the sobriquet ot 
“Count Shorb,” but alas! the ranks of those who knew him then 
are thinning out, and few remain to give the countersign of the 
‘old guard.” Mr. Shorb, who is engaged in raising Mongolian 
pheasants for the state, says that he has learned on good authority 
that a male Mongolian pheasant—a ring neck—was shot near Min- 
neapolis about April 1st by a party looking for snipe. The noble 
bird, which is a rare visitant in this locality, must have been a wan- 
derer from some one’s breeding park not very far away. Whose 
was it? Whois breeding Mongolians this side of the Illinois river? 
It was a pity to shoot it. 

A tragedy was enacted in the National Zoological Park in 
Washington last month, when the veteran of the buffalo bulls 
herded there provoked a younger rival to conflict and was done to 
death, not ignominiously, but after a battle royal well worthy the 
survivors of a noble race. Rosa Bonheur has just painted a picture 
of the famous duel between the great Godolphin Arabian and Hob- 
goblin in 1734; and it is pronounced to be her masterpiece. Now 
is the time for an American artist to depict this memorable duel 
between the last of our extinct buffalo. The incident should 
not slip by with that same deplorable indifference which character- 
ized the slaughter of this noble feature of the plains when herd 
after herd was destroyed in the late ’70s. The Bonheur picture is 
one of national concern to France in that she portrays the progeni- 
tor of a century of equine magniticence and renown. The perpet- 
uation of a feature in the life of the Americen buffalo isa subject 
which the Academy of Design might impress upon its searching, 
observing talent. It is a gloomy picture—the combat and death of 
this splendid hero of the plains. 

We want good canvassers or agents in every part of the world. 
Our journal interests all true sportsmen and the men and women 
who love the higher literature of the tields and streams. The nomi 
nal price of $1 per year makes it very easy to get subscribers, Just 
Show the May number, ask tor thedollar and your subscriber will, 
when he reads the journal, consider that you have conferred aftavor 
upon him. Conservation of nature, intelligent game protection 
and propagation, together with recreative literature will be our aim 
generally. The only practical game protective theory yet formu- 
lated will shortly be presented, supported by the most eminent 
living students of wild life. 

It is said that the bushmen of South Africa are gifted with eye- 
sight so keen that they can distinguish a hare or pheasant two miles 
distant. Living in a region tenanted by savage wild beasts, and 
having neither physical strength nor effective weapons, nature has 
qualitied them, through the heredity of many generations, to dis- 
cover danger at long distances so as to be able to get away. Asa 
native naively explained: ‘*We watch and watch for hundreds of 
years and so our eyes get to be very strong and very good for 
things far away. And then we don't use our eyes as much or spoil 
them by reading and tine work, as the whites do.” 
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FOR SALE, ETC., AND KENNEL. 


Advertisements in these columns inserted for two 
cents per word, each insertion. If displayed $2.00 
per inch, each insertion. Send money with the ad- 
vertisement. 

FOR SALE.—Finest mounted whole buffalo in existence. 
A work of art, $1,000, Also twoheads, one at $200 and 
one at $250. Address this journal. 

FOR SALE.—A large lot (about 1,500) Buffalo Horns in 
rough. Nomore sound ones obtainabie, 5Oc, 75c¢ and 
$1.00 per pair, according to size. A liberal reduction on 
whole lot and a rare speculation for some one. Address 
this journal. 

FOR SALE.—Following three entirely new Guns won by 
ao during "95 season: Smith, No. O grade 10-30. 
1044 lbs., $30; Lefever, Ideal grade, 12-30-38 Ibs., $40: 
Burgess iatest’ model Repeater, $40 grade, $25. These 
prices are below wholesale and are latest and selected 
Guns. J, care this journal. 

FOR SALE. 
young fry for stocking 
Osceola Mills, Wis. 

KODAK FOR SALE. 
holders and case, tripod and all complete. 
willsell for $60. B, care this journal. 

FOR SALE.—No. 2 Kodak, for round pictures 3% inches 
diameter. Good as new—loaded with forty exposures. 
List $32.50. Cheap at $14. W, care this journal. 

FOR SALE.—One 15-foot White Cedar Racing Canoe, 
with centerboard and sail. Mahogany deck, w eee | 
and cuddy. Good as new, cost $175, will sell for si 
Also, one 15-foot Canoe, cost $65. Good as new. $35. 
Wm. R. Burkhard, 57-59 East Seventh street, St. Paul, 
Minn. | 

FOR SALE.—Fine hand-made Hammerless Gun, all 
modern improvements. Cost complete with case, $400. 
10 gauge, two sets “Kilby” barrels, one 36-inch for 
heavy shooting, making gun weigh 11% Ibs., and the | 
other 32-inch, bringing weight down to 101bs. No finer 
gun of this style ever built. A rare bargain at $150. 
Address H, this journal. 

FOR SALE.—Score sheets in pads, for gun club shoots 
and tournaments. The best yet devised, $3 for 500; 
$5 per 1,000. Address this journal. 


3x7 size, plate or film, extra plate 
Cost $90, 


FOR SALE.—Field Glass, with case, $8; cost $28, 
nearly wy". powerful. Will send privilege of examina- 
tion. Ed. C. Wilson, Sumner, Ill. 


KENNEL. 


FOR SALE. 
rairie chickens. 
t. Paul, Minn. 

FOR SALE.—Sensation and Bang-Bang, English Pointer 
puppies, five months old, lemon and white. Address, 
O. B. Clark, 245 Hennepin avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 

AT STUD.—DICK A. TURPIN, 30305. White and lemon 
ticked English Setter, the handsome and speedy son of 
Champion * Monk of Furness.”’ The sire of some of 
the best ficld dogs in the Northwest. Fee, $15. H. J. LEHR, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

AT STUD.—Clark’s “Captain” and Clark’s * Major,” 
Sensation and Bang-Bang stock. Well broken on chickens 
and quail. Write for terms and pedigree. O. B. Clark, 
245 Hennepin avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 

AT STUD.—Liver and white (ticked) English Pointer, 
** Rambler,” 33296. Champion Croxteth and Devonshire 
stock—an Al field dog. Fee, $15. Jno. W. DeCamp, 129 
East Third street, St. Paul, Minn. 

BOARD.—I can board a few more dogs. 
Terms reasonable. North Star Kennels, 
Minn. , 


TT ‘¢Furness’’ Kennel, 


AT STUD 


KINGSTON— Winner Second Eastern All Age, 1892. 
Winner Third Manitoba, 1892. By Champion | 
Chance and Bessie Avent, ; Fee, $20 

SIR PERCIVAL—-A beautiful dog and high-class 
fielder, by Champion Monk of Furness and} — 

: i 


John Pfister, 54 East Seventh street, 


Best of care. 
Minneapolis, 








Countess Amelia, Fee, $10} 
In order to introduce eetent to Northwestern | 

breeders, he will be allowed to serve the first | 

five bitches (of approved breeding) at $10. | 
Anyone bringing a bitch that will out-point, out- 


foot, is better trained, or shows better style of | V 


work can have free Service. 
For extended pedigrees and information, address: 
C. E. DICKEY, Court HOuse, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. | 
| 
| 


fags thead, 1. C. 





Open June 15. 
Station, Lighthouses and Light Ships, Beach Birds, Sand 
Dunes, Beach Ponies, Surf and Still Bathing 
FreshWater Fishing, Yachting,Driving and no Mosquitoes. 
Daily steamboat to Roanoke Island, and Elizabeth City to 
Norfolk. Rates, $50 and $60 per month for two persons. 


GRICE & GUIRKIN. - Evizapetn City, N. C, 


Fertilized brook trout eggs and excellent | 
,inseason. Address TROUTMERE, | 


| 


Two Irish Setter Dogs, both trained on | 


} 
| The 
All Seaside Novelties, Life Saving | Little 


, Best Salt and | | Doesit — 


TENTH ANNUAL 


DERBY. CHOC 


ESTABLISHED 1858. 


We are going to supply you with every- 
‘thing you wantin our line at less than 
wholesale prices. 


Send us 14 names 


Will be held at Morris, MDan., com-|of your neighbors and we will send you 


mencing Tuesday, Sept. 1, 1896, |Our wholesale catalogue FREE for one year. 
. - ; We are thoroughly reliable. You can as 


safely trust us with any order as if given 
to your father or mother. Reference: Any 
Bank or Wholesale House in St. Paul. 


DON’T OVERLOOK THIS. 
WE WILL DO YOU GOOD. 


The Andrew Schoch Grocery Co., 
SEVENTH AND BROADWAY, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


MANITOBA FIELD TRIALS CLUB. 


Open to all Setters and Pointers whelped on 
or after January 1st, 1895. 


Prizes—1st, $100; 2nd, $75; 


4th, $25. 
fee, $5.00; Starters 
additional. 


3rd, $50; 





Entra.ice $10.00 


Entries close July 1st. | 





For entry blanks address 
JOHN WOOTTON, 
Hon. Sec.-Treas., | 


MANITOU, MAN. 


warns DAIisy MINNOW TRAP, 


‘Thornber Henee. : 








Cor. Indiana Ave. and Second St., 


CHINOOK, MONT. 


OMELIKE in all its appointments. Neat | 
eC Sample Room and Office for business | 
and pre fessional guests. | The only practical trap made. Will last a lifetime. 

ILLINOIS STATE FISH COMMISSION, l 


Office of S. P. BartLett, Sec’y. 
Quincy I. 4 





Patented 


8" The Nearest Hotel to the Depot. 


Mr. Ep. C. Witson: 
| After two years’ use of your ‘‘Little Daisy Minnow 
| Trap ’’ | find that itdoes its work welland satisfactorily. 
Northern Mon- | It is a source of great gratification to me to have fresh, 
eae y a - lively minnows when I want them, and these your trap 
tana is the Sportsman's paradise, and a program furnishes me. I can cheerfully recommend it toanglers 


a “agen “er Seen scien onus , | 4S a valuable addition to their — 
of sh¢ rm rting and fishing can be very pleasantly Yours respectfully, §. P. BARTLETT, 
continued for weeks. Camp outfit and convey- Sec’y Ill. State Fish Com. 
ance for parties can be furnished at very reas nabl Fatih SENS Ty TOS. 
ane a S$ Ca Snead at very reasonabdle 
in ae oe me cieaieg | ED. C. WILSON, Sumner, Ill. 
rates. Sportsmen, Business and Professional men Exclusive Owner and Manufacturer. 
coming to Chinook should secure rooms at 
the THORNBER, as its equipment and service are | 
excelled by none in Northern Montana. | 
Rates, $2.00 and $3.00 per day. 





During August and September, 





elitz’s Preserved 
Salmon Eggs. 


The best bait for trout fishing. The finest ever 
| putup onthe coast. They are prepared so as to keep 
their natural color and hold on the hook. Prepared by 

° , 
117 Yesler Way, SEATTLE, WASH. 


T UFTS’ “MACKINAC” 


AN ADJUSTABLE SCREW SINKER 
. FOR LINES AND LEADERS. 
MOST POPULAR SINKER MADE. 

HOW TO USE IT.—Unscrew it, drop the line into the 
i opening, give itone turn around the pivot, and screw 

~ It will wind uptheline | together again. All dealers up to the times keep the 
~y———a hundred times as fast | “Mackinac.” Ask for it. A liberal dozen, assorted sizes, 
as any other reel in the | by mail for 25 cents. W. H. TUFTS, Manufacturer, 
world. It will wind up the wASHINCTON, D. C. 
line slowly. No fish can wnat. 
ever get slack line with it. 
It will save more fish J. GUNSTON 
than any other reel. ™ “ , 
Manipulated entirely . 
by the hand that holds PRACTICAL TAXIDERIUIST, 
aed rod. Tia 167 East Third St., St. PAUL, MINN. 
YAWMAN & ERBE, 

Rochester, N. Y. 
Please mention this paper. 


D. R. 


— Automatic Reel. 


THORNBER, Prop. | 
















Finger 


Under Merchants Hotel. 

Birds and animals mounted in first-class style. Furs 
for rugs mounted and lined. 
Heads a specialty. 

j 


Deer, Elk and Moose 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. Write for prices. 
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CElem diny Yow an <F- ex th. Fest * . ie 
LAFLIN & RAND POWDER CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Orange “Extra” Sporting Powder 


rHE BEST Black Powder made for Shot Guns or Rifles. VERY LITTLE SMOKE which is almost instantly dissipated. 
Have your SHELLS loaded with ORANGE “EXTRA.” Do not fail to send for particilirs of 


Our New Smokeless Shot Gun Powder 


Less SMOKE, Less NOISE, Less RESIDUUM, and Less RECOIL than with any Powder made. 








Offices of the company at New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, Nashville, Baltimore, New Orleans, Denver, Buffalo 


For Sale by FARWELL, OZMUN, KIRK & CO., St. Paul. JANNEY, SEMPLE & COMPANY, Minneapolis. 


Scott’s Monte Carlo, 








LATEST AUTOMATIC 













EJECTOR HAMMERLESS. 


Also Wesley Richarcs, Greener, Purdey, Lang, Colt, Parker, 


etc. We have these with ordinary style stock oi 


FIG 154. — 







with special stock as shown by cut. 


#@ At the Monte Carlo 1895 meeting for the International Pigeon Shooting the SCOTT GUN took 
no less than ELEVEN of the principal prizes! which speaks volumes as to its reputation and praise. 


UTHER GUNS TAKEN IN TRADE. ALL THE DIFFERENT AMERICAN RIFLEs. 
FINE FIELD AND MARINE GLASSES, ALL PRICES. 
SPECIAL LONG RANGE POCKET GLASS, 37. 
DITTO LARGE SIZE MILITARY GLASS, $20. 


Sportsmen's Outfits, Tourists’ Knapsacks, Tents, Rubber Biankets, ete. Fine Swedish Leather Jackets. Job Lot 200 Genuine Colt Metallic Cartridge, Navy Size, 


Revolving Pistols, 7% inch barrel, 38-calibre; price, $5 each. These have been in use by our Government—original cost $20-——and to any one wanting a reliable weapon 
for service or to take into the woods, are bargains. Also 5O Genuine Ballard Carbine Rifles, 44-calibre, Metallic Cartridge, at $6 each. Former price $20. Light, effective 
Ritle for taking into the woods. Send 10 cents in stamps for our new finely illustrated catalogue of FISHING RODS AND TACKLE, which has recently been editorially 
mentioned by both the Forest and Stream and American Field. A full assortraent of GOLF goods of the best English make 


New Mai! Bicycles WILLIAM READ & SONS, 107 Washington St., 


. . . BOSTON, MASS. . . 
Send for illustrated Catalogue, and list of High-Grade Second- 


hand Guns. ESTABLISHED 18206. 


Black Powder all Grades. Smokeless Powder “Blue Ribbon” Brand. MOST 
POPULAR because they are THE BEST. Write for information. 
THE HAZARD POWDER CO., 44-48 Cedar Street, NEW YORK. 


For Prices or Powder write Northwestern Agents, C. W. HACKETT HARDWARE Co., St. Paul; H. J. PYLE, Minneapolis; 
W. G. CLARK, Omaha, Neb. 











Still Hnother Victory for the 





PARKER GUN 


It won first and second at Grand American 
Handicap, March 26, 1896. 
The Grand American Handicap, 1895, was also 
won with the Parker Gun. 
Your dealer can supply you with a PARKER that 
will win for you. 


Catalogue upon application 


New York Salesroom: 96 CHAMBERS ST. 





PARKER BROS., meriven, cr. 





A CRITICAL MOMENT. 


From an original oil painting by N. R. Brewer, executed for the Field and Stream. 











